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For the Companion. 
COUNTING THE CHICKENS. 
In Two Cuaprers.—Cuap. II. 

By Ruth Chesterfield. 

The story which Susie told her mother was 
this. 

Once when she had asked Brice why he did 
not take something to the Fair and get a premi- 
um like Dennis, he replied,— 

“Den had better not be too sure about getting 
apremium on his old hen.” 

“Why, do you think anybody will carry a 
prettier hen than the White Lady ?” 

“Maybe not; but something may happen to 
her before the Fair, you know.” 

“Q, Lhope not,” said Susie. 

“Of course you do; but your hoping will make 
no difference.” 

“Why, Brice, what do you mean? You speak 
as if you knew something was going to happen.” 

“O,I don’t mean any thing; only if a fox 
should take a fancy to carry off the White Lady, 
as you call her—it’s an awful silly name, J think 
—he wouldn’t stop to ask if you were willing, 
would he?” 

Two or three times she had heard him speak 
ina similar way, and at length one evening, as 
she was looking out the window, before the 
lamps were lighted, she saw some one come out 


of the shed where the White Lady’s pen bd 
e- 


Whoever the person was, he seemed afraid of 

ing seen, for he crept along quite stealthily, and 
now and then stopped behind a tree, and looked 
about as if to see whether he was observed. She 
felt sure that he had been to the shed for some 
evil purpose, and was about to call Brice and 
tell him about it, when, to her surprise, the per- 
son climbed over the fence, into their own yard, 
and she saw in the moonlight that it was Brice 
himself. 

He came directly in, and shenoticed that there 
were red stains on his hands and clothes. ‘O, 
Brice, what have you been doing?” she asked. 
“You are all over blood.” 

“Blood, you goosey!” said he. “Don’t you 

“Has Dennis been after elderberries, too?” 
she asked. 

“Dennis? 
that?” o 

“Because I saw you coming out of his shed.” 

“So you were watching in hopes to see Den- 
tis, I suppose. Well, I wouldn’t tell of it if I 
were you. Weall know how fond you are of 
that boy without your taking such pains to pro- 
claim it.” 

“IT wasn’t watching atall. I wasjust looking, 
and when I saw youl thought you were a rob- 
ber or something, till you came and jumped over 
the fence,” 

“Much obliged to you for taking me for a rob- 
ber, I’m sure. Now let’s hear no more about it. 
I€I wanted to call on Dennis I suppose I’d a 
Tight to.” 

There was something in Brice’s manner which 
did not seem quite straightforward, and the more 
Susie thought about the affair the more dissatis- 
fied she felt; and that was why she went over to 
call on the White Lady so early in the morning. 

All this she told her mother, who took Brice 
‘0 her room and questioned him about it. 

To her he denied having been in the shed at 
all, and declared that he knew nothing of what 
had happened till he heard it from her lips. 

“But this stain on your clothes? You told 
Susie it was elderberry. Now it doesn’t look 
like elderberry, nor any other fruit stain,—it 
looks like blood.” 

‘So itis blood. I only said that to tease Su- 
™ It came from a cut in my hand.” 

let me see the cut.” 

There,” said Brice, holding out his hand. 


“, 
in mother, he did that a week ago!”’ cried 
sie, 


No. What made you think of 


known you to tell a direct falsehood, and J won’t 
believe youhave done so now. Nothing is proved 
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“My boy, Iam sorry to see that appearances 
are somewhat against you. Still, [have never 


against you, and probably nothing ever can be, 
except by your own confession. We will let the 
matter drop, therefore. Susie, I desire that you 
should not allude to it again in any way.” 

“There; you didn’t make much, little tell- 
tale,” said Brice to Susie, when they had left 
their mother’s room and shut the door behind 
them. 

“IT don’t think you ought to call me that for 
just telling mother. It’s right for people to tell 
things to their mothers,” said Susie, who loved 
her brother, and was grieved to lose his good 
opinion. . 

Brice’s only answer was to repeat, as he ran 
down stairs, a couplet from Mother Goose: 

“Tell-tale-tit, your tongue shall be slit, 

And all the dogs in our town shall have a bit.” 

When Dennis had buried the White Lady—for 
he would no more have eaten her than he would 
have eaten one of the family—he thought there 
was an end to all his hopes concerning the Fair. 

“No need to finish the cage now,” said he, to 
the sympathizing Susie. 

“But the chickens—maybe you’ll get the pre- 
mium on them,” suggested Susie. 

“O, no,” said Dennis, shaking his head; “‘it 
isn’t likely anybody’d care for a dozen puny lit- 
tle chickens.” 

“Well, I'd finish the cage, any way,” said Su- 
sie; ‘‘and besides, I’ve thought of something 
that will make it real interesting.” 

“What is it?” 

“Why, just call it the Orphan’s Home. Write 
it in big letters over the top, you know, and 
everybody’ll be asking what it means.” 

“A capital idea, Susie; nobody else would 
have thought of it; but you always were an 
original little thing.” 

Susie was not quite clear as to what it was to 
be an “original little thing,” but she was sure 
from Dennis’ manner that it was a compliment, 
and was gratified, accordingly. 

And here I will say that this plan was success- 
fully carried out, for, if the orphans did not win 
a premium, they attracted universal attention, 
and many times in the course of the day Dennis 
was called upon to relate the story of the la- 
mented White Lady, thus affording him an op- 
portunity to do justice to her memory. 

He and Brice, meanwhile, avoided each other 
as much as possible, sometimes even crossing’ #4 
strect or climbing over a wall rather than meet, 
and the longer this continued the more bitter 





R., I did,” said Brice; ‘but I tore it open last 
ight. J wouldn’t be quite so forward to take 
Unis’ side, if I were you.” 


| grew their feclings. Neither were there wanting 
those—there never are—who, under the guise of 








‘friendship, were ready to repeat, with viuenda- 


tions and exaggerations, every word that either 
said against the other. 

Sethe fend was kept up and the Dreachawas. 
widened, until it seemed likely that a boyish 
quarrel might become a life-long enmity. 

It was while things were in this condition, 
that one evening as Dennis was driving his cow 
from pasture, he heard a scream as of one in 
distress in the direction of Turtle Pond. Fearful 
that some one might have fallen in, he hastened 
toward it, and the cry shaped itself into the 
words, “Hollo, help!’ 

Running across some wet, marshy land that 
lay between him and the pond, he soon dis- 
covered the person from whom the cry proceed- 
ed. He was not drowning, however, but in a 
predicament almost as unpleasant, if less dan- 
gerous, being stuck fast in the soft, oozy soil 
near the edge of the pond. 

He was intending to render what help he 
could, when he saw that it was Brice, and 
stopped. : 

“Why should I put myself out to help him?’’ 
said he to himself. “It’s good enough for him; 
besides, I don’t believe he’d speak to me if I 
shonld offer. He won’t go in overhead, there’s 
no danger of that; I don’t know, though—such 
things have happened, and if he should!” 

“Help, help!” but with a fainter voice, from 
Brice. 

“He hates me bitterly, I know he does, but 
who was it said, ‘return good for evil’? I won’t 
leave him, I can’t. Hollo, Brice! don’t be 
scared, I’m coming!”’ 

Brice had gone out for pond-lilies, and was 
caught in the soft mud so securely that he could 
notwithdraw his feet. It was not an easy mat- 
ter ‘te come near enough to afford assistance 
without getting into the same difficulty himself, 
and two or three times Dennis found himself up 
to his knees in mud, but at last he succeeded in 
reaching a stone which was within arm’s length 
of Brice, and near which grew an old apple tree. 
By clinging to the tree with one hand, and ex- 
tending the other to Brice, he succeeded in ex- 
tricating him from his disagreeable position, 
and the two made their way to firm land with- 
out much difficulty. 

*“You’re very good to take so much trouble 
for me,” said Brice. 

“No, I’m not. I’m a worse boy than ever I 
thought I was.” 

“Why so?” asked Brice, in surprise. 

“Because I had a great mind to leave you there, 
and I’m ashamed of myself for it; but come, 
we must hurry home. You are soaking wet.” 


| rages, and seaserpents. 


“Den, I want to tell you something.” 

“Well, say on.” 

“Tt was I that killed the White Lady. An 
hour afterwards I’d have given anything in the 
world if I hadn’t, but ’twas too late then.” 
Dennis made ne reply. 

“Don’t you mean to speak to me again?” 
asked Brice. 

“To be sure I do; I was wondering whether 
you really thought I tried to win the medal 
away from you.” 

“At first I did, just at first, but not after I’d 
had time to consider about it. I knew I didn’t 
deserve it.”’ 

“Then we’re friends again, ar’n’t we?” 

“T hope so,” said Brice. 

A few mornings afterward, when Dennis went 
to the shed to feed his chickens, he found on the 
carpenter’s bench a basket with a card attached 
bearing these words: “A peace-offering from 
Brice.” 

The basket contained a pair of snow-white 
doves. 
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THE MAN WHO WAS 
AFRAID. 


“T’d like to see the creatur’, man or beast, that 
would make me afeard!” exclaimed Capt. Cur- 
tia, whese-fishine-savack-imad braved the sea— 
now and then—for thirty years. “In my young 
days I sailed as a cook in foreign waters; and 
I’ve scen volcanys, and waterspouts, and mi- 
Once we had the cholery 
aboard, and hove seven dead messmates into 
the sea! But never yet have these limbs o’ mine 
shook with fear! Natur’ made me for a brave 
man!” 

And the eaptain ran his fingers through his 
stiff, gray hair, till it stood out like a wreath of 
bays such as the old heroes used to be crowned 
with. 

“But, captain,” said the young schoolmaster, 
“no harm could come of bolting your door at 
night. Some drunken stragglers might’—— 

“Well, let ’em, then!’ replied the captain. 
“They’re welcome to my little caboose, such as 
it is! Once—but this is a secret, mind—Hay- 
ford, that keeps the village store now, stumbled 
in at the front door on a night that would have 
froze a doz! He was sowing his wild oats then. 
My wife—bless her loving soul—was alive then; 
and sheand I got up, and we worked over that 
boy, artbbing of him, and making him drink 
sage tea, for an hour afore we dared to put him 
to bed. Suppose my door had been bolted that 
night! He eouldn’t ’a’ knocked or gone a step 
further to save his life; and if he’d a died on my 
door-step, wouldn’t his life ’a’ been required at 
my hand? 

‘*You may occupy a room in my house, wheth- 
er I’m at home or on the briny billow, perfectly 
gratis, but don’t you ever turn a key nor shove 
a bolt on my front door. 

Beside being benevolent and hospitable, the 
captain was regarded by his neighbors a little 
headstrong and very conceited, especially on the 
subject of his own courage; and some of the 
young fellows who often heard him bragging of 
his bravery at the village store, used to say they 
were sure he would run from a beanpole dressed 
in a sheet. But this did him great injustice. 
He was no coward. 

The captain had lived entirely alone, when on 
land, for nearly two years, being his own cook 
and housekeeper; and he felt glad to give the 
young schoolmaster a room for the sake of hav- 
ing him to chat with evenings. But a few days 
after this conversation he received a strange 
guest—a beautiful, plump boy, of less than two 
years—sent him by his dying daughter from her 
poor prairie home, to be saved from the neglect 
of a worthless father. 


NEVER 





So they walked home in company, driving the | 


cow before them, but neither made any further 
allusion to past troubles until they were about 
to separate; then Brice said,— 


Life now took on new charms for the captain, 
and his heart flowed out toward every living 
creature—and things inanimate also. The cot- 
tage got a fresh coat of red paint, and the Sally 
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Jane one of black, with a stripe of red and gold, 
and a new pennon. The cabin was furnished | 
with new bedding, and a carpet, and a looking- 

glass, and the benches in it were painted a glo- | 
rious blue, while the walls were decked with two | 
gorzeous prints, which cost—frames and all— 
fifty cents each; and all this because Tommy was 
going on the next voyage; for “what creeter was 
there alive he could trust him with, even if he 
eould live without him?” which the fond old 
man was very sure he couldn’t possibly do. He 
was so overjoyed by the gift, that he almost 
forgot to mourn for the giver. 

The captain was now scized with a perfect ma- 
nia of admiration for Tommy. He carried him 
everywhere he went in his arms, and ransacked 
the villag: store for whistles, and rattles, and 
tin horses and carts, to please him. Tommy had 
evidently fallen into a warm nest. But the vil- 
lage people all laughed at the captain, and 
said ,— 

“Foolish old man! He ought to hire a house- 
keeper now, and not drag that poor baby about 
this way.” 

The new schoolmaster had decided to take a 
room as well as to board at the hotel, where the 
doors were locked at night; and the captain 
didn’t care now, for he had all the company he 
wanted. 

One evening the old man, leaving Tommy 
fast asleep up stairs, went out to engage a crew 
for his coming voyage,— 





“His crew was a man and a boy,’’— 


and remained away till half-past nine o’clock. 
He then sat down to read his newspaper, and 
got so deeply interested in an account of a wreck 
in the South Pacific, that he sat reading for more 
than an hour. 

He looked at his great watch, and exclaimed, 
“Who'd ’a’ thought it?” and then hung it up by 
its steel chain over the mantel-piece, and pro- 
eeeded to his sleeping-room above. His first act 
was to cross the room to feast his loving eves on 
the little idol he had left in thecot. But, O hor- 
rors! Tommy wasn’t there! 

“Goodness, gracious, massy me!’ cried the 
captain. “Where in the name o’ natur’ is that 
baby gone? Tommy! Tommy! I say, Tommy, 
did he get out o’ bed to look for gampa when 
gampa was gone? Tommy!” 

But there was no reply from-Tommy 

With his gray locks flying in the wind, the 
half-distracted captain now flew to his neighbors, 
who were all in bed, hoping that some one might 
have borrowed Tommy for the pleasure of his 
socicty in his absence! But there was no Tom- 
my in any home in the hamlet! 

On the road he met a belated teamster with a 
heavy load, urging his horses along. 

“Why, captain, is that you, in this plight? 
What’s to pay?” asked Jim Watson. 

“Why, everything’s to pay. I’m ravin’ dis- 
tracted! I’ve lost Tommy!” shrieked the old 
man, 

“Croup?” asked Watson, who was a family 
man, and well acquainted with that terror of the 
parent’s heart. 

“No, the Lord haint took him, Jim; some 
earthly creatur’ has stole him, and I’m ravin’ 
wild! I'll jump off the cliff if I don’t find him 
afore sunrise!” cried the captain. 

“That would be the worst thing you could 
possibly do for him when he is found,” replied 
Jim, coolly. “Look a-here! As I came along 
past the mill, I see Ben Danforth’s wife tearin’ 
over the bridge with a child in her arms—as cra- 
zy as acoot. I wondered Ben was so foolish as 
to take her out of the ’sylum, that he’d let her 
rush round that way with a frightened child. I 
gruess he’s away. Has she gota child like that 
boy of yours?” 

“No, bless you, she hasn’t! Itwas the drown- 
ing of her little Ned that took away her senses, 
if she ever had any. Now she wants all the ba- 
bies she sees. That’s just where my Tommy is! 
O, if she has hove him over the mill-dam!” 

“Rouse Thompson up, and get his horse and 
wagon! Tlllet my team cat some oats here, and 
go on with you to the mill-dam, and so on to her 
house. I guess we’ll get him all safe, captain. 
Keep up heart.” 

“Jim Watson, you’re an angel o’ light for 
speakin’ them consolin’ words!” cried the old 
man; and, with an awful weight lifted off his 
heart, the captain sat down on the roadside and 
cried like a baby. 

They soon secured the wagon, and Jim Wat- 
son drove the captain with all speed to Dan- 
forth’s cottage. 

There was alight in the kitchen, although it 
was now midnight; and, on their knocking, Ben 
came to the door in his stocking feet. 

“Ben, Ben,” cricd the captain, catching his 
breath, “is my baby here?” 


“Your baby? No, captain. What on earth 


“Whose baby was that your wife was rushing 
over the bridge with to-night?” asked Jim Wat- 
son. 

“I didn’t know she’d been out 0’ doors to- 
night,”’ replied Ben, “‘and I don’t believe she 
has. I’ve been over to Luke Underwood’s, 
watchin’ his sick horse, and have just got home. 
I guess she’s asleep up stairs now.” 

“Go and see!” groaned the captain, sinking 
into a chair. 

When Ben reached the doer of his wife’s room 
at the head of the stairs, the other two heard him 
exclaim, “Hi, hi! What’s all this?” and they 
rushed up after him. 

His wife had stolen Tommy, who she was sure 
was her own little boy, and had retired, as she 
said, “into a fort, and barricaded it with bureau, 
table and chairs;” and now she shouted to the 
invaders that she would “die, but never surren- 
der!” 

“Have you got Capt. Curtis’ Tommy in there? 
Come, now, tell,”’ cried the good-natured man. 
“No; but I’ve got back my boy that he stole, 
and he’ll never go away from me alive again!” 
“O! O! OF’ cried the captain; “she’ll. kill 
him!” 

“No, she won’t. Keep calm, captain, and put 
your shoulder to the door with us!” cried Ben 
Danforth. 

And with great difficulty they pushed away 
the furniture which the weak hands of the wiz- 
ened little woman had drawn there, and found 
poor little Tommy grasped tightly in her arms, 
sobbing in his sleep. 

The husband had to hold the poor, enraged 
woman while the old man secured his treasure; 
but the captain’s joy was considerably damped 
by her shricking, as he was carrying Tommy off, 
wrapped in his own coat,— 

“Pll get him yet, or else I’ll chase you while I 
live, and haunt you when I’m dead!” 

The next day the village carpenter had a nice 
job, fitting bolts, and bars, and “‘window-snaps” 
on to the captain’s cottage. 

The next time the young schoolmaster met 
the old man, he said, with a smile, “Well, cap- 
tain, you’ve found somebody to be afraid of now, 
haven’t you?” 

“Land o’ massy! Only think on’t!” cried the 
captain. ‘Me that could face a thousand hurri- 
canes, and voleanys, and waterspouts, and sea- 
sarpints, and mirages, and cholery, and Spari’sh 
pirates, knocking under and bawlin’ like a ba- 
by, and shakin’ in every limb afore a poor, shat- 
tered, wizeny little woman that I could knock 
over with my thumb! I tell you love makes 
cowards out o’ brave men sometimes! I’ve of- 
fered Ben to pay half his wife’s expenses if he’ll 
keep her in the insane ’sylum. If he don’t, I 
mean to live on the water after this, with Tom- 
my; and never come near enough shore for poor 
Kitty to swim out arter him. Why, I’m a shak- 
in’ in every j’int now, just thinkin’ of her!” 


<> 





For the Companion. 


GOING WEST. 


We had been to say good-by to Prudence Way; 
she was to be married in the morning, and sail 
with her husband on a three years’ voyage. 

“It’s a great sacrifice for a woman to make,” 
said Amos. 

“Yes, but ‘all for love, and the world well 
lost,’ I suppose Prudence thinks,” said I. 

“What if I should ask you to leave Putney, 
where you have lived all your days, what should 
you say then?” 

“T should say like Ruth, ‘Whither thou goest, 
I will go,’’’ I replied, promptly. 

Little did I think I was so soon to be taken at 
my word, though I don’t say that my answer 
would have been different had I foreseen what 
would follow. 

This was shortly before our marriage. My 
wardrobe was completed, and our house fur- 
nished—a small cottage, with « French roof, not 
a stone’s throw from my father’s. Amos was a 
rising young lawyer, and as old Squire Lang 
was in his dotage, there was a prospect that all 
the business in the place would soon come into 
Amos’ hands. 

If anybody’s course seemed all marked out for 
them straight and plain, mine did. The only 
change I thought of was that Amos might some- 
time go to Boston—he had once or twice spoken 
of it—and that I should rather have liked. So 
it was easy enough to say in reply to his ques- 

tion, “Whither thou goest, I will go;” but who 
would have dreamed that before we had been 
married two years he would take it into his head 
to buy a farm out here in Minnesota, and quit 
the law for good? 

At my first word of consent he began to pack 
our boxes. He was happy, so boyishly happy 
over it, and gave me such glowing pictures of 
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our prospects. We were going to Wah-nah-ta, 
he said, a flourishing place not a hundred miles 
from St. Paul. 

“Why, we’re as far as that from Boston, now, 
and you think nothing of slipping down there, 
any morning,” said he. 

From his description of the soil and climate, 
I expected we should have nothing to do but sit 
at our windows and see our corn grow, while 
prairie chickens and deer would come up to our 
door and ask to be eaten for dinner. 

’ “Do you know much of the society at Wah- 
nah-ta?” I asked. 

‘It consists mostly of New England people— 
people who, like us, are anxious to throw off the 
old trammels and begin a new life, fresh and 
unconventional.” 

“Mrs. Hannaford told me that Western people 
thought a great deal of dress; I shall want to 
replenish my wardrobe a little before we start,” 
said I. 

“Mrs. Hannaford lives at Chicago; I fancy 
things are different there. However, if you want 
any thing, you can run down to St. Paul and 
get it. The less baggage we take, the better,” 
said he. 

In this he spoke truly, for the last hundred 
miles of our journey was made without steam, 
the last thirty in a large covered wagon over 
roads which words fail me to describe. 

“Here we are, at last,” cried my husband, 
cheerfully. 

“Where?” said I. “I see nothing but a shed ” 
“Where? Why, at home, in Wah-nah-ta, and 
this shed, as you call it, is our house. It isn’t 
strange that you should make such a mistake, 
though, for I suppose you never saw a log-house 
before? ha, ha!” 

“Never,” said I, standing up in the wagon, 
looking about me. “Where is the town?” 
“Well, it isn’t exactly a town,” said Amos, 
while the driver grinned; “it’s a sort of settle- 
ment—but then these Western places grow up 
so fast that Wah-nah-ta ’ll be a city before you 
know it.” 

“Settlement? Where are the rest of the 
houses then?” 

“Mr. Holker, that I bought this farm of, lives 
up yonder, not more than a mile, or at most 
two miles away, the driver tells me,” said he. 
“Driver,” said I, sitting down again, “don’t 
take out any more boxes.” 

“Ma’am?” said he. 

“Why, Alicia, what do you mean?” said my 
husband, looking quite mortified. 

“I'm going back to Putney,” said I. 

“My dear—how foolish—you can’t go back to 
Putney; don’t you know you can't? All right, 
driver, go ahead.” (To me.) ‘Do be reasona- 
ble.” 

“I think the most reasonable thing we can do 
is to go back to Putney,” said I. 

“Well, at all events, you can’t start till to- 
morrow morning, for the driver is going to stay 
over night and rest his horses.” And then 
changing his tene, ‘Alicia, things are not just 
as Lexpected. I confess I’m a little disappoint- 
ed. Won’t you help make the best of it?” 

“To be sure,” said I, springing out of the 
wagon, and then a sense of the ludicrousness of 
our situation coming over me, I sat down on 
one of the boxes and laughed. 

My husband stood looking at me with a mix- 
ture of mortification and despair, which at last 
moved me to get up and propose going over our 
house. 

It wasn’t much to go over, yet Lhave since 
learned that it was quite luxurious compared 
with the cabins of many settlers, for it had two 
rooms, and we were not obliged to set the flour- 
barrel in the parlor, as I have secn people do. 
We had to use the parlor for a bed-room, how- 
ever, and when company came I improvised 
another bed-room by making a partition with my 
best carpet, which I brought from home—there 
was no other use forit. But that is in advance. 

Nearly the whole of one side of the kitchen 
was devoted to a fireplace, and in that we soon 
had a fire burning, and I made some coffee, 
which, with the provisions we had brought with 
us, made a very comfortable meal. 

Then we spread some straw from the boxes on 
the floor for beds, covered it with such gar- 
ments as were easiest to come at, and so we 
passed our first night in our new home. 

Bright and early in the morning the driver 
left us, and I must own that it was with a sen- 
sation of loneliness that I caught the last glimpse 
of him and his great wagon, and heard his last 
“ge’dap” to his horses die away on the air. It 
seemed to me then that all communication with 
the living world was cut off. 

All day we worked setting our house to rights, 
agd,at night-fall Amos remarked, cheerfully, 
that it “looked quite homelike.” I don’t think 
a bed in the parlor could ever look homelike to 








put that into your head?” asked Ben. 


Western life, that I became quite reconciled to 


——. 





Looking out into the dense woods that lay be. 
hind our cabin, asked Amos if there were any 
wild animals which would harm us, about here, 
“There are animals enough in the woods, but 
they would hardly come so near a settlement as 
this.” 

“So near us and the Holkers,” said I. “But 
Amos, there is something trotting up to the door, 
now.” 

“Nonsense,” said he. 

“Tt isn’t nonsense—there—don’t you see him 
in the moonlight?” 

“A wolf!” And Amos seized his gun which 
stood loaded in the corner, and opened the win. 
dow to fire. 

But the creature ran toward him with a yelp, 
wagging its tail, and we saw that it was a dog, 
and further inspection showed that it was the 
one which had come in the wagon with us, and 
belonged to our driver. 

‘“‘He’s been off hunting on his own account, 
and got back too late to find his master,”’ said 
Amos. 

It wasn’t a lovely dog—yellow dogs seldom 
are—but this one looked as if he had been made 
up of the leavings of a great many other yellow 
dogs. His eyes were not mates, one of them be- 
ing red and the other green. His nose was too 
large for his head, and his legs too large for his 
body; while, as if there had not been enouzh 
material to finish his tail and ears, they were 
docked off square. His gait was a wallop, and 
his bark an extraordinary mixture of the bull- 
dog and the Skye terrier. 

No; he was not prepossessing; but he had 
come to our door to seek hospitality, and we 
would not disappoint him. We invited him in, 
gave him the best supper our house afforded— 
judging from his appetite, he had not been suc- 
cessful in his hunting expedition—and made 
him a bed in a corner of the kitchen. All these 
courtesies he accepted with a grateful wag of the 
unfinished tail. 

“Poor fellow, poor fellow,” said Amos; “he 
seems to like us; suppose we keep him?” 

“But he isn’t ours,” saidI. ‘Seems to meif 
I were going to steal a dog I’d select a better 
looking one.” 

“THe isn’t a beauty, certainly; and _ besides, 
he’d be in the way, rather. Vll send him to the 
driver—what was his name? Galagher?—the 
firgt chancg I have.”’ _, 

It was several days before an opportunity of- 
fered. Then our neighbor, Mr Holker, who 
came to make a friendly call, said he was going 
up to Ojambee, and would take him along. We 
were very glad to get rid of him, for my hus- 
band found that he was no hunter, and I never 
did like a dog under foot. 

What was our surprise, two or three weeks af- 
terwards, on opening the door, one morning, to 
see him waiting to come in, as if nothing had 
happened. 

Amos drove him off, into the woods, hoping 
that he would resent it, and return to Mr. Gala 
gher of his own accord; but the next morning 
there he was avain, waiting to be let in. 

After that, Amos having occasion to go to 
Ojambee, took the dog with him. In a fortnight 
he appeared at our door, hungry, worn and trav- 
el-stained, but with a look of patient supplica 
tion on his homely face that went to our hearts. 
We took him in and fed him, nor did we make 
any further attempts to send him away till after 
Davy was born. 

“You must get rid of him now,” I said; “he'll 
certainly eat the baby. I shouldn’t dare leave 
them alone together a minute.” 

Amos sent hin to Ojumbee with a team, and 
this time he came back before the team did. 

“Amos, you'll have to shoot him,” said I. 

The dog was looking wistfully into the room 
where I sat, holding Davy. 

I solemnly believe he understood what I said 
as well as Amos did, for the expression of his 
face changed to one of sorrowful reproach, and 
he uttered a low, mournful whine. 

“T don’t believe he’ll hurt the child,” said 
Amos; “‘let him come and seeit. Come in, poor 
fellow.” 

He came to my side, hesitatingly, knowing 
well that he was on trial for his life—looked first 
at me, then at Davy, then laid his head cares* 
ingly on my knee. 

“Poor fellow, you sha’n’t be hurt,” I said; and 
the joy he manifested made me glad that my 
cruel sentence was not carried out 

How much reason I had to be glad in the end, 
I mean to tell you by-and-by. 

From that time the dog made daily visits 
my room, and would lie by the cradle for hours, 
while the child slept. Icame to consider him 
one of the family, and named him Putney, {ot 
my old home in New England. 

Sometimes he and Davy were all the company 
I had for a whole day; for, although there wer 
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ers, we were all so busy, and all so far apart, we 
saw little of cach other. As may be imagined, I 
did not find it necessary to replenish my ward- 
robe, and as to running down to St. Paul for 
that purpose, or any other, it was not an casy 
thing to do, secing that the journey would have 
to be performed on horseback and in stages. 

The men went down once or twice in a season, 
put it was seldom the women went there, or any- 
where clse, for there was no church or other pub- 
lic place to call people together. I used to think 
that unless the railroad, which Amos was al- 
ways predicting, came soon to build us up, we 
should all relapse into savageism. 

I do not think that in these first days my hus- 
band’s success as a tiller of the soil was very 
flattering. He had been a good lawyer, but it 
did not follow that he should be a good farmer. 
Once he brought home a cew, but as he could 
not learn to milk her, he sold her again. Then 
he bought some little pigs, but withont a cow 
we could not give them enough to eat, so he dis- 
posed of them to Mr. Holker, for about half 
what he paid for them. As to our crops, he said 
we started them too late in the season, but he 
was sure we should do better another season. 

But there was one thing Amos could do, and 
do well; he could hunt with any man in the set- 
tlement, and even received compliments from 
the Indians, who were within four miles of us, 
and whom he much resembled when equipped 
foran expedition. Indecd, the more outlandish 
his appearance, the better pleased he seemed to 


at you only hada few feathers and a bit of 
wampum you might pass for old Ilole-in-the- 
day,” I said to him, one morning, as he sallied 
out, with his gun on his shoulder. 

“You'd make a poor squaw, though, Pale-flow- 
er-of-the-North,”’ said he. 

“Are you going to take Putney?” I asked. 

“Just as Putney pleases. He isn’t good for 
much on a hunt, though.” 

The dog; hearing his name spoken, came gal- 
loping from the rear of the house, and danced a 
rigadom round Amos, looked from one to the 
other of us, and finally walked soberly to my 
side, where he took up his station. Dog lan- 
guage could not have said more plainly,— 

“IT should enjoy going hunting, but I will not 
leave you alone.” 

“He’s getting lazy,’’ said Amos, (how often 
are our best actions misinterpreted.). .“‘I suppose 
you'd as lief have him, though. I shall be home 
atdark. Good-by.”’ 

With Putney and the baby, the day did not 
seem very long, and in the afternoon little Sally 
Holker came to stay to tea. I treated her to 
muffins, for I knew that she had nothing but 
corn bread and very yellow saleratus cakes at 
home. She was a bright, ingenuous child, and 
worthy of a better fate than was likely to fall 
toher lot. Amos used to say it would be good 
missionary work for me to take her in hand, and 
instruct her in our New England ways. 

Well, Sally and I enjoyed ourselves so well 
together on this particular afternoon that it grew 
dark before either of us thoucht of it, and there 
she was, two miles from home! 

“Are you afraid to go alone?” LT inquired. 

“Not very scared, unless I should see a wolf,” 
said she. 

And then I knew that she was afraid; but what 
couldIdo? Mv husband had said that he would 
be home before dark, but he had not come, and 
it grew darker every minute. 

Ilooked at my baby sleeping in the cradle—I 
looked at Sally. 

“If you’d only go past the woods with me,”’ 
said she. 

“So I will, Sally,” said I; then pointing to the 
bahy, Tlaid my hand on Putney’s head, and said, 
“Take care of him.” 

He looked up in my face, licked my hand, 
warged his tail, and I knew that he accepted the 
trust. 

Sally and I passed the woods without any par- 
ticular cause of alarm, though at every rustle 
among the bushes she would start and say, “O, 
Ithought it was a wolf!’ Beyond the woods 
We saw the moon rising, red and round, which 
was a joyful sight, and Sally said that as the 
Way was all clear now, I need go no further. I 
hastened home more rapidly than I had come, 
feeling nervous and excited, though I did not 
believe there was much reason for anxiety, either 
on the baby’s account or my own. 

As I approached the cabin, [ was conscious of 
Some indefinable sound issuing from it. I hur- 
tied on, and it resolved itself into a scuffling of 
fect, intermingled with strange growls and yells. 
But for the baby I should have turned and fied, 
for was a coward then and always, but the 
thought of him inspired me with a kind of arti- 
ficial courage, and I opened tlre door. 

The cradle was overturned, the haby on the 
floor, and, close abeve him, Putney was fighting 


with some strong and terrible beast. Just now 
Putney had the worst of it, and it seemed to me 
he could not hold out longer. Once he fell back 
exhausted, and the beast seized Davy by his 
clothes, but Putney was upon him again. 

All tiis I saw during the first shock; then, 
quick as thought, I flew to the fireplace, plucked 
out a flaming brand, and assaulted the beast 
with it. Not understanding this new mode of 
warfare, he jumped out the window, followed 
by Putney, and I picked up my baby. He had 
not received a scratch, and apparently thought 
the whole thing got up for his amusement. 

I do not know how many minutes passed be- 
fore 1 heard my husband’s rifle, but a more wel- 
come sound I never heard 

“What has happened?” he cried, as he came 
in and saw the cradle overturned, and the pil- 
lows and clothes scattered about the floor. 

“Thank Putney for saving your baby’s life,” 
said I, and I told him what I had seen. 

“Well, I’ve finished the beast,”’ said he, “what- 
ever it was. AsIcame along I saw that Putney 
had treed some creature. I could just see the 
outline of the animal. I fired and he fell. I 
dragged him to the door—hold the lamp, will 
you?” 

I did so. 

“A catamount—of the largest size, too. Just 
look at the wounds Putney gave him!” 

“And look at the wounds he gave Putney— 
dear, noble Putney.” : 

“Bless you, old hero,” said Amos, stroking 
the dog’s head. 

Since then he has kept the place he so bravely 
won in our hearts and at our fireside. 


+> 





ADVENTURES WITH CAYMANS. 


The following narratives of adventures with cay- 
mans, or gigantic crocodiles, is from the pen of a res- 
ident of the Philippine Islands: 

At the period at which I first occupied my habita- 
tion, and began to colonize the village of Jala-Jala, 
caymans abounded on that side of the lake. From 
my windows I daily saw them sporting in the water, 
and waylaying and snapping at the dogs that ven- 
tured too near the brink. One day a female servant 
of my wife, having been so imprudent as to bathe at 
the edge of the lake, was surprised by one of them, a 
monster of enormous size. One of my guards came 
up at the moment she was being carried off; he fired 
his musket at the brute, and hit it under the fore-leg, 
or arm-pit, which is the only vulnerable part. But 
the wound was insufficient to check the cayman’s 
progress, and it disappeared with its prey. 

Nevertheless, this little bullet-hole was the cause 
of its death; and here itis to be observed that the 
slightest wound received by the cayman is incurable. 
The shrimps, which abound in the lake, get into the 
orifice, gradually their number increases, until at 
last they penetrate deep into the solid flesh, and into 
the very interior of the body. This is what hap- 
pened to the one which devoured my wife’s maid. 
A month after the frightful occurrence, the cayman 
was found dead upon the bank, five er six leagues 
from my house. Some Indians brought back to me 
the unfortunate woman’s earrings, which they had 
found in the monster’s stomach. 

One morning, when out with my shepherds at 
some leagues’ distance from my house, we came to a 
river which could anly be crossed by swimming 
We hesitated to trust the water for fear of caymans, 
when one of the men, more rash than his comrades, 
spurred his horse into the stream. 

He had scarcely got half-way across, when we per- 
ceived a monstrous cayman rise and advance to meet 
him. We uttered a warning shout. The Indian 
himself perceived the danger, threw himself from his 
horse, and ran for the bank with all his strength. 
He had already reached it, but imprudently stopped 
behind the trunk of a tree that had been felled by the 
force of the current, and where he had the water up 
to his knees. 

Believing himself secure, he drew his cutlass and 
watched the movements of the cayman, which, 
meanwhile, had reached the horse just as the Indian 
quitted the animal. Rearing his enormous head out 
of the water, the monster threw himself upon the 
steed, and seized him by the saddle. The horse made 
a violent effort, the girths broke, and thus enabled 
him to reach the shore. 

Soon, however, finding that his prey had escaped, 
the cayman dropped the saddle and made toward the 
Indian. We perceived the movement, and quickly 
cried out, “Run, run, or the cayman will have you!” 

The Indian, however, would not stir, but calmly 
waited, cutlass in hand. The monster advanced 
toward him; the Indian struck hima blow on the 
head, which took no more effect than a flip of the 
fingers would have on the horns of a bull. 

The cayman made a spring, seized him by one of 
his thighs, and for more than a minute we beheld my 
poor shepherd—his body erect above the surface of 
the water, his hands joined, his eyes turned toward 
heaven, in the attitude of a man imploring Divine 
mercy — dragged back again into the lake. The dra- 
™ma was over; the cayman’s stomach was his tomb. 
During these agonizing moments we all remained 
silent; but no sooner had my poor shepherd disap- 
peared than we all resolved to avenge him. 

I caused to be made three nets of strong cords, 
each of which nets was large enough to form a com- 
plete barrier across the river. I also had q hut bnilt, 





and put an Indian to live in it, whose duty it was to 


| keep constant watch, and to let me know as soon as 
the cayman returned to the river. 

He watched in vain for upwards of two months; 
| but at the end of that time he came and told me that 
the monster had seized a horse, and had dragged it 
into the river to devour at leisure. I immediately 
repaired to the spot, accompanied by my guards, and 
by my priest, who positively would see a cayman 
hunt, and by an American iriend of mine, Mr. Rus- 
sell, who was then staying with me. 

I had the nets spread at intervals, so that the cay- 
man could not escape back into the lake. This op- 
eration was not effected without some acts of impru- 
dence; thus, for instance, when the nets were ar- 
ranged, an Indian dived to make sure that they were 
at the bottom, and that our enemy could not escape 
by passing below them, 

But it might very well have happened that the 
cayman was in the interval between the nets, and so 
have seized upon the Indian. Fortunately every 
thing passed off as we wished. 

When all was ready, I launched three pirogues, 
strongly fastened together, side by side, with some 
Indians in the centre, armed with lances, and with 
long bamboos, with which they could touch the bot- 
tom. At last, all measures having been taken to at- 
tain my end without fear of accident, my Indians 
began to explore the river with their long bamboos. 

An animal so formidable in size as the one we were 
in search of could not hide himself very easily, and 
soon we beheld him on the surface of the river, lash- 
ing the water with his long tail, snapping and clat- 
tering with his jaws, and endeavoring to get at those 
who disturbed him in his retreat. 

A universal shout of joy greeted his appearance; 
the Indians in the pirogues hurled their lances at 
him, whilst we, upon either shore of the lake, fired a 
volley. The bullets rebounded from the monster’s 
scales, which they were unable to penetrate; the 
keener lances made their way between the scales, and 
entered into the cayman’s body some eight or ten 
inches. 

Thereupon he disappeared, swimming with incred- 
ible rapidity, and reached the first net. The resist- 
ance it opposed turned him back; he reascended the 
river, and again appeared on the top of the water. 
This violent movement broke the staves of the lances 
which the Indians had stuck into him, and the iron 
alone remained in the wounds. 

Each time that he reappeared the firing com- 
menced, and fresh lances were plunged into his 
enormous body. Perceiving, however, how ineffec- 
tual firearms were to pierce his cuirass of invulnera- 
ble scales, I excited him by my shouts and gestures; 
and when he came to the edge of the water, opening 
his enormous jaws already to devour me, I ap- 
proached the muzzle of my gun to within a few 
inches, and fired both barrels, in the hope that the 
bullets would find something softer than scales in 
the interior of that formidable cavern, and that they 
would penetrate to his brain. 

All was futile. The jaws closed with a terrible 
noise, seizing only the fire and smoke that issued 
from my gun, and the balls flattened against his 
bones without injuring them. The animal, which 
had now become furious, made inconceivable efforts 
to seize one of his enemies; his strength seemed to 
increase rather than to diminish, whilst our resour- 
ces were nearly exhausted. Almost all our lances 
were sticking in his body, and our ammunition drew 
to an end. * 

The fight had lasted more than six hours, without 
any result that could make us hope for its speedy 
termination, when an Indian struck the cayman, 
whilst at the bottom of the water, with a lance of 
unusual strength and size. Another Indian, at his 
comrade’s request, struck two vigorous blows with a 
mace upon the butt-end of the lance; the iron en- 
tered deep into the animal's body, and immediately, 
with a movement as swift as lightning, he darted 
toward the nets and disappeared. 

The lance pole, detached from the iron head, re- 
turned to the surface of the water. For some min- 
utes we waited in vain for the monster’s reappear- 
ance; we thought that his last effort had enabled 
him to reach the lake, and that our chase would re- 
sult fruitlessly. We hauled in the first net, a large 
hole in which convinced us that our supposition was 
correct. 

The second net was in the same condition as the 
first. Disheartened by our failure, we were hauling 
in the third, when we felt a strong resistance. Sev- 
eral of the Indians began to drag it toward the bank, 
and presently, to our great joy, we saw the cayman 
upon the surface of the water. He was expiring. 
We threw over him several lassos of strong cords, 
and when he was well secured, we drew him to Jand. 

It was no easy matter to haul him up on the bank; 
the strength of {_rty Indians scarcely sufficed. When 
at last we had g >t him completely out of the water, 
and had him before our eyes, we stood stupefied 
with astonishment, for it was a very different thing 
to see his body th: s, and to see him swimming when 
he was fighting ag inst us. 

Mr. Russell, a ve. y competent person, was charged 
with his measurements. From the extremity of his 
nostrils to the tip of his tail,-he was found to be 
twenty-seven feet long, and his circumference was 
eleven feet, measured under the arm-pits. His belly 
was much more voluminous. 

This process being at an end, we took counsel as to 
what we should do with the dead cayman. Every 
one gave his opinion. My wish was to convey it 
bodily to my residence, but that was impossible; it 
would have required a vessel of five or six tons’ bur- 
den, and we could not procure such a craft. 

One man wanted the skin; the Indians begged for 
the flesh, to dry it and use it as a specific against 





asthma. They affirm that any asthmatic person who 
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nourishes himself for a certain time with this flesh, 
is infallibly cured. 

Somebody else desired to have the fat, as an anti- 
dote to rheumatic pains; and, finally, my worthy 
priest demanded that the stomach should be opened, 
in order to ascertain how many Christians the mon- 
ster had devoured. Every time, he said, that a cay- 
man eats a Christian, he swallows a large pebble; 
thus, the number of pebbles we should find in him 
would positively indicate the number of the faithful 
to whom his enormous stomach had afforded sepul- 
ture. 

To satisfy everybody, I sent for an axe wherewith 
to cut off the head, which I reserved for myself, 
abandoning the rest of the carcass to all who had 
taken part in the capture. It was no easy matter to 
decapitate the monster. Theaxe buried itself in the 
half-way up to the handle without reaching the 
bones; at last, after many efforts, we succeeded in 
getting the head off. 

Then we opened the stomach, and took out of it by 
fragments the horse which had been devoured by 
the monster that morning. The cayman does not 
masticate; he snaps off a large lump with his teeth, 
and swallows it entire. Thus we found the whole 
of the horse, divided only into seven or eight pieces. 
Then we came to about a hundred and fifty pounds’ 
weight of pebbles, varying from the size of a fist to 
that of a walnut. 

When my priest saw this great quantity of stones, 
“It is a mere tale,’ he could not help saying; ‘‘it is 
impossible that this animal could have devoured so 
great a number of Christians.” 

I found all my bullets, which had become flattened 
against the bones of the jaws and palate as they 
would have done against a plate ofiron. The lance- 
thrust which had slain the cayman was a chance—a 
sort of miracle. When the Indian struck with his 
mace upon the butt-end of the pole, the iron pierced 
through the nape, into the vertebral column, and 
penetrated the spinal marrow, the only vulnerable 
part. The head weighed four hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

————__ ++ 


A HOLE IN A MASSACHUSETTS 
MOUNTAIN. 


Last week I tried to describe for the readers of 
the Companion the sights and sounds in one end 
of the great Hoosac Tunnel, and I now propose 
to take you to two other places where men are 
at work on the same great enterprise. 

Boring was commenced at both ends and in 
the middle of the mountain. I cannot tell you 
how the scientific men who have charge of the 
work ascertained where they should begin to 
dig on the opposite sides of the mountain, so 
thatthe tannel might connect in its centre. 

They were obliged to make very exact caleu- 
lations, as you can readily judge by supposing 
that three boys are sitting on a log, and want to 
bore a hole through it. One of them is at the 
middle, and the others are at the ends. Jolin, at 
one end, finds the point where he is to begin 
and the direction in which to bore. Now, first, 
Tom at the other end must find the point where 
John’s gimlct, if it was long enough to bore 
through the log, would come out, and he must 
commence there and bore in exactly the right 
direction. I fancy the boys would find it very 
difficult to make the two gimlets mect. 

But the boy sitting at the middle of the log 
has aharder task still. He must find out in what 
part of the log and how far below the place 
where he is sitting the hole will be that the other 
boys are making. He must bore down exactly 
to that point. He reaches it before the gimlcts 
of the other boys, and now he is expected to 
commence making two other holes in the direc- 
tions in which both gimlets are coming toward 
him so as to mect them. 

As I have said, I cannot tell you how it was 
that some of the best engincers in the country 
found out by months and months of hard work 
just how each of the parties of workmen must 
set about their difficult task. But they did it, 
and their success has been wonderful. When 
the different gangs of men, each boring in dif- 
ferent directions, met in the middle of the moun- 
tain, they were only three or four inches out of 
the way. 

Wewill now go to the end of the tunnel that 
is in the town of Adams, Mass. The men began 
at first to bore as they did at the east end, but 
soon came to a place where the rock was very 
soft. In blasting, the explosion only tore out 
small portions of it. Where the rock is hard 
large fragments are thrown off, and a good 
many of them. 

But this was not all. The rock was so soft 
that when the air came to it, it crumbled at the 
top and fell to the bottom, where it became 
something of the consistency of a bog or a 
marsh. All this part of the tunnel had to be 
built up with a brick arch, and as that would 
take a great while the workmen were obliged to 
begin beyond this place of ‘demoralized rock,” 
as they called it. 

Accordingly they made a shaft, that is a hole, 
from a point on the side of the mountain direct- 
ly over the place wherevthe tunnel would go, 
They dug this hole till it was about three hundred 
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wet deep, before they reached the point where 
the tunnel would pass through. Bunker Hill 
Monument standing at the bottom of this shaft 
would reach only two-thirds of the way to the 
top. 

The shaft is about ten or twelve feet square. 
You go down into it in an elevator, or in other 
words, a platform that is raised or lowered by 
steam power, 


. WESTERN PORTAL OF THE TUNNEL. 


In the west end of the tunnel the work is done 
just the same as at the east end, with two or 
three exceptions. In the first place there is a 
railway, but no steam engine. Cars run on the 
tracks, but they are drawn by mules. 


Mules in the Tunnel. 

There are three mules in this dark, dismal 
place that have not seen daylight for more than 
three years, and there are two others which have 
been there a shorter time. Poor creatures, you 
say? Not abit of it. There are not five fatter 
or more contented mules to be found anywhere. 
They seem to like it. They are strong, healthy, 
and as happy as mules can be. 

There are a good many curious things about 
these animals. Although they have not seen 
any thing but the light of lamps and candles 
for so long a time, they know the time of day 
exactly, They are fed at just such an hour, 
and if their food is delayed three minutes be- 
yond that time, are impatient, and don’t hesi- 
tate to show it. When the time for sleep ar- 
rives they know it, and they also get ready for 
work before the man comes to put on their 
harnesses. They seem to understand just what 
todo. They turn out ata particular point and 
stop when they get where they are wanted. 
These mules drag the cars loaded with stone to 
the opening of the shaft, and there it is hoisted 
up and dumped outside. 


A Dangerous Substance. 

The only other thing that I shall speak of 
about the west end is the material used in blast- 
ing. The holes, after they are bored, are filled, 
not with gunpowder, but with nito-glycerine. 
This terrible substance, when it is liquid, looks 
like white soft soap, but it is usually frozen 
when carried from one place to another. It is 
made by simply putting nitric acid with com- 
mon glycerine and then washing out the impu- 
rities; a very dangerous process. Ifone drop of 
nitro-glycerine is put on a flat rock and struck 
with a hammer, it will explode with a noise like 
a gun. The men that make it, and the men 
who handle it, are in constant danger from it. 

Nitro-glycerine, when it is to be used, is 
poured into long tin cans, only a little more than 
an inch in diameter, but a footlong. A hole 
ten feet deep in the rock is made. Into it ten of 
these cans, or cartridges, are placed, one on top 
of the other. Then a little contrivance, made of 
two wires, is put in the end, and these two 
wires are joined to other wires running to an 
electric battery. 

The discharge is made by electricity; for it is 
a singular thing that though a lighted match 
plunged into nitro-glycerine is put out, a slight 
shock will explode the dangerous substance. Its 
‘power is a great many times that of gunpow- 
der, and that is the reason it is used for blast- 
ing. 

An Explosion. 

There is a nitro-glycerine factory on the side 
of the hill, about a quarter of a mile from the 
tunnel works. I went into it. The glycerine is 
kept as cool as an ice-house all the year round. 
The floor of the factory is covered with saw- 
dust so that there shall not be any shock from 
people’s feet. The stone jars containing the 
“oil,” as it is called—although it is not oil— 

are ranged round the sides of the room, and the 

nitro-glycerine is covered with water. 
One day, last year, I believe, there was a terri- 
ble explosion here, early one Sunday morning. 

The only man who was at the factory was torn 


his clothing were ever found, and as no one who 
saw the accident lived to say how it happened, 
the whole thing is a mystery to this day. 
Now we will go to the top of the mountain 
and visit what is known as the central shaft. 
This is one of the most interesting parts of the 
whole tunnel, but of course in a great many 
things it is like what I have already described. 
There is an elevator here, and if you look up 
you will see that itis raised and lowered by a 
very large and very long rope of iron—as large 
round as the wrist of a small boy. One eleva- 
tor goes down as another comes up. 
Stand with me here and look down as these 
men descend to their work. Each one hasa 
lightin his hand or in his hat. They strike a 
large bell, and the men below strike another bell 
twice, and down they go. For an instant we 
can see the man; then we only see their lights; 
then the lights seem to come closer and closer 
together; and now the last glimmer of the little 
spots of flame disappears. In 2 minute or two 
we see the other elevator platform arrive at the 
top, with a load of large wet rocks on a car. 
The car is pulled off, emptied and sent down 
again. 
Dropping into Darkness. 

But we are going down this time. We rig our- 
selves in the outlandish costume which we had 
in our former trip, take our position on the ele- 
vator, the signal is given, and down we go. 
Now you may possibly enjoy it, but the first 
time I went down I found the passage any thing 
but pleasant. In the first place the water is very, 
very disagrecable. It often came in streams on 
my nose; it dropped on the wick of my lamp 
and almost putit out; it trickled down my neck; 
it dripped along the sides of the shaft, and alto- 
gether was about as obtrusive and unwelcome 
as can be conecived. 
Then the motion is not pleasant. You go 
down like a shot. It seems as if the bottom of 
the mountain was dropping out, and you were 
going down, down, down to the centre of the 
earth. Besides al] this one cannot help think- 
ing what if there should be an accident! Sup- 
pose the wire rope should break! Suppose the 
engine should give out when we were half way 
down! Asif to add to our discomfort, there is 
a very disagreeable fecling in the ears, as if there 
was something pressing on them. 
Notwithstanding these discomforts and appre- 
hensions, down we go, more than one thousand 
feet, until the bottom of the shaft is reached. I 
cannot give you an idea of how far one thou- 
sand feet is, except to say that it is almost one- 
fifth of a mile. Four Bunker Hill monuments 
could stand one above the other in this shaft, 
and then not reach within a hundred feet of the 
surface. 

At the Bottom of the Shaft. 
There is very little that will be strange down 
here to those who have visited the rest of the 
tunnel. There are neither mules nor a steam 
engine. Every thing isdone by men. We shall 
see the drills driven by compressed air; we shall 
see the men go by with their cases full of nitro- 
glycerine cartridges; we shall have the same 
sights and sounds as elsewhere. Nevertheless 
there is a difference. 





WESTERN PORTAL—LO SING OUTWARDS. 


In the first place, there is very much more wa- 
ter here than in any other part of the tunnel. It 
runsin a stream. Directly under the elevator 
by which we descended there is a well, six feet 
deep, filled with it. Uutil lately this water was 
pumped, several hogsheads a minute, to the top 
of the mountain. Now that a hole has been 
opened from this shaft to the east end of the 


teen feet, and is allowed to run off. 
An Exciting Moment. 


east end and the central shaft. 





.into pieces so that not a particle of his body or 


Then came that little sound—little where we 


tunnel, it only has to be pumped up about fif- 


I was in the mountain when the blast was 
made that opened communication between the 
I shall not soon 


forget how a few of us waited, crouching down 


were, but louder than ten thousand thunders 
where the explosion took place—and then a short, 
quick puff of air, that blew out every light and 
left us in total darkness. 
On we rushed, a soon as we could light our 
lamps, and very soen we had stumbled through 
the choking and blinding smoke of nitro-glycer- 
ine to the place where the hole had been made. 
We could see and hear the men in the other sec- 
tion of the tunnel, and in a short time the hole 
had been made large enough for a small man to 
be put through both ways. Thus the two sec- 
tions were united. There was plenty of cheering, 
and for the time we forgot how full of smoke 
our lungs were; but we all remembered it the 
next day. There was enough nitro-glycerine 
used that day to blow the national capitol at 
Washington to atoms. 
Now, some persons have thought that this 
great enterprise was an unnecessary, and there- 
fore foolish undertaking. It will have cost 
many million dollars when finished, and it is 
more than fifteen years since it was commenced. 
The wise men who projected the work were con- 
fident of its great value to the State, and those 
who still think it was an unwise project are 
growing fewer every year. 
In a little more than a year from now it will 
be finished. Then the trains can pass through 
it from the West, loaded with passengers or 
with grain, and be landed a few hours afterwards 
in Boston. It is expected that it will almost 
double the railroad business of Boston. 
There is only one tunnel in the world longer 
than this will be, and thatis under the Alps. Its 
passage by cars will probably take eight or ten 
minutes. 
—_+or—__—_—_——_ 

THE STARS, 


Reflected on the lake, I love 
To see the stars of evening glow; 
So tranquil in the heavens above, 
So restless in the wave below. 
Thus heavenly hope is all serene, 
But earthly hope, how bright soe’er, 
Still fluctuates o’er this changing scene, 
As false and fleeting as ’tis fair. 
HEBER. 





LENT AND THE CARNIVAL. 


Lent began this year on the 26th of February, 
which was Ash Wednesday, and will end on 
Saturday, the 12th of April, the day before 
Easter. The length of the lenten season is forty 
days, not including the six Sundays, which are 
not days of fasting; so that the time of the fast 
from beginning to end is forty-six days. 
Although Lent is the great fasting season, not 
only of the church of Rome but of the Greek 
church, and the church of England and the 
Episcopal church all over the world, it is a sin- 
gular fact that the origin and meaning of it are 
involved in obscurity. It is certain that this 
season was observed as a fast by the Christian 
church more than sixteen hundred years ago. 
The “fathers of the church” claim that it was 
an institution founded by the apostles in mem- 
ory of the fasts of Moses, of Elijah and of our 
Saviour, each of which lasted forty days. Many 
which is, that it was an old heathen custom 
adopted by the Christian church. This is possi- 
ble, but not very likely. 
The manner of observing Lent has changed 
greatly since the fast was established. At first 
it was only thirty-six days long, but the custom 
of beginning it on Ash Wednesday and the 


Gregory the Great, who died in the year 604. 
Only the priests fasted in Lent for many centuries. 


days. 
not allowed to be eaten any more than meat. 


used to be enormous. 


fasting, though it is not common among them. 


carnival. 
flesh. 


fore the fast begins. 


debauchery of every kind were practiceu™treely. 
The carnival properly extends from the Epiph 


last week of this time only. 





behind two piles of rock, until the explosion. 


other explanations have been given, one of 


lengthening it to forty days were due to Pope 


Then, too, Saturdays were excepted from the fast 
In the earlier and stricter times fish was 


Bread and water alone were allowed. Dried 
fruit was first permitted; then fish. The amount 
of fish used in Lent, when it was strictly observed, 
Now-a-days the Catholic 
church lay down each year exact rules how the 
fast is to be kept, and good Catholics obey. 
Many Episcopalians, too, keep the season by 


Our English word Lent is supposed to be de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon lengten, because it 
occurs when the days are beginning to lengthen. 

This great fasting season is preceded by the 
This word is derived from the two 
Latin words carni vale, meaning farewell to 
It is a riotous time, the idea being that 
the feast should be enjoyed to the utmost be- 
Some people think the fes- 
tival is but a continuation of the saturnalia of 
ancient Rome, where drunkenness, gluttgny and 


any, or Twelfth Day (after Christmas), until Ash 
Wednesday, but itis usually celebrated for the 
The gayest scenes 


—_—_—____, 


each other with sugar plums, which are some 
times made of plaster of Paris, wander about the 
streets in masks, and illuminate their buildings 
at night. In Rome there used to be, and per. 
haps now is, a custom among the young men of 
carrying about lighted tapers in the street, try. 
ing to keep their own lighted, but to put out 
those of all others. The last day of the carnival 
is Shrove Tuesday, the day before Ash Wednes. 
day. In Paris there is great fun made over the 
procession of the beufs gras, or fat oxen, which 
are gayly decorated and receive odd names, 
Shrove Tuesday is also the great festival day in 
New Orleans, owing to the large number of 
French people who live in that city. In Eng. 
land this day is famous for the custom of “‘toss. 
ing the pancake,” a dish which is always pre. 
pared to be eaten on that day. 
een 

THE FIJI ISLANDS. 
The group of islands known as the Fijis, or 
the Fejees, has been much talked about lately, 
and it looks as though the question that has 
drawn attention to these little dots on our maps: 
was not yet settled. Great Britain has been 
considering the matter of adding them to the 
vast British empire, on which the sun never sets, 
The present government is not in favor of in- 
creasing the number of its possessions, and at 
the last session of Parliament a motion looking 
to taking the Fijis under English protection was 
rejected. However, those who wish the islands 
to be joined to Great Britain are not satisfied 
with one defeat, and mean to try again. 
The islands are situated in the Pacific Ocean, 
a long way south and west of the Sandwich Is!- 
ands. In size, including land and water, they 
have an area of 40,000 square miles, which is 
somewhat less than that of the State of Maine. 
The climate is, on the whole, good, and the pro- 
ductions are many and various. In the long list 
of good things that grow there naturally are 
bananas, pineapples, cocoanuts, oranges, nut- 
megs, sugar-cane, bread fruit, yams and other 
fruits and plants, some of which the most of us 
have never seen. The productions of both the 
temperate and the torrid zone are produced 
spontaneously and in boundless profusion. 
But the special reasons why Great Britain is 
urged to take these islands are, hecause cotton, 
that great want of our times, can be grown there; 
and coffee can be cultivated, which is almost as 
servous a necessity; and besides, it is a fine fish- 
ing country, especially for turtles—which are not 
Jish. But when it is considered that the area of 
the islands is not so large as that of either of 
our cotton-growing States, it may be doubted 
whether, at their highest cultivation, they would 
add greatly to the world’s supply of these two 
great articles of commerce; and turtle soup is 
not of such general use, outside of aldermanic 
dinners, as to strengthen the argument for an- 
nexation. 
The truth is, Australia wants the Fijis rather 
than England proper. The people of the Aus- 
tralian colonies do not so much care for cotton 
and turtle soup, but they fear some other cour- 
try,—America, perhaps,—will seize upon Fiji. 
So they talk cotton and turtle to their friends at 
home in England, meaning all the time to make 
the Fijis a part of the great nation that is rising 
in Australia, and will make itself seen and felt 
one of these days. 
The Fijians express some desire to be taken in 
charge by some strong government. They do 
not much mind who are their masters, if they 
can only get rid of the burden of taking care of 
themselves. But it looks as though the English 
would continue to say no to the solicitations of 
both Fijians and Australians. 


>> 
+ >>- 


THE WHITE SNAKE. 

I had a scare last summer, which was as intet- 
esting as it was ludicrous. Going to a door 
which opened into the grapery, my attention was 
attracted to what seemed to be a white snake 
emerging from the foundation stones of the 
house. It was half a yard long, perhaps, and 
about six inches in circumference. The head 
and neck were raised and arched, just as a snake 
appears in the field when an intruder approach 
es. As snakes are not favorites of mine, I some 
what hastily closed the door, and stood at a wil 
dow that overlooked the reptile. After some 
time, finding the creature remained motionless, 
I struck it with a vine twig. To my great & 
tonishment, the long body broke and fell to the 
ground. 

A friend just then approached, and was asked 
to look at the intruder. Her terror was amus 
ing. We mustered courage to push it upons 
- | dustpan and to take it into the house. Thereit 
was placed a short distance from the door, to the 
consternation of the school children, who, whet 
they saw it, screamed in childish fashion, and 











are in Rome, Naples and Venice. People pelt 


turned away, refusing to cross the threshold. ! 
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mention these facts to show that the deception 
was not produced by a vivid imagination. 

Seeing the reptile beginning to droop, we ex- 
amined its construction. The body consisted of 
three layers of a crisp, white formation, not un- 
like spermaceti. The head was more wonderful 
than the body; the only departure from nature 
peing that around the mouth there was a kind of 
gill, of a dull green color, which emitted an odor 
like a newly-extinguished candle, thus typifying 
the venom of the living reptile, since it could 
not present its fangs. This was the more notice- 
able because every other particle of the forma- 
tion was as white and pure as newly-fallen snow. 
The substance turned dark before the next day, 
and was probably of mushroom origin. 

C. W. F. 


44> 
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BRESLAW’S WONDERFUL SWAN. 

Cut in cork the figure of a swan, and conceal 
within its body a piece of highly magnetized steel. 
Cover the whole with a coat of white wax, using 
glass beads for eyes. Setitina basin of water. By 
means of a magnet concealed in the hand or in the 
top ofa pointer or wand, the swan may be made to 
approach or recede as the two magnetic poles are al- 
ternately presented to it. 

This wonderful swan was a favorite trick with the 
English experimentalist, Breslaw, who used to make 
it spell a person’s name by having the inside of the 
basin in which it floated marked with the twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet. 

He had a powerful magnet concealed about his 
person, and the swan of course followed its move- 
ments. If he wished, for example, to spell the word 
James, he would first move the concealed magnet in 
the direction of the letter J, and the swan, following 
its movements, would force its bill against that let- 
ter. He would proceed in like manner with the 
other letters of the word. 

The late Sir Francis Delaval, going to see the ex- 
hibition, took with him a magnet of his own, and 
thus brought a contra magnetic influence to bear 
upon theswan. This solved the mystery which the, 
clever experimentalist had made anine days’ wonder 
in London. 

The experiment affords a pleasing illustration of 
the force of invisible magnetic attraction, and teaches 
usto be slow to accept a phenomenon as inexplicable, 
but to seek for its hidden causes. 








A TENDER-HEARTED PRINCE, 
Alexander, the present Emperor of Russia, had a 
hard boyhood. His gentleness was offensive to his 
stern father, Nicholas, who sought, by rough meas- 
ures, to imbue his son with his own cruelty. But 
the boy’s nature resisted all attempts to change it, 
and the emancipation of the serfs proved the noble- 
ness of the full-grown man. He saved a school of 
cadets from punishment, when a young man, by rare 
presence of mind. He visited the school, one day, 
and found the rooms full of tobacco-smoke. The 
Emperor was an inveterate hater of tobacco, and 
prohibited its use under severe penalties. But Alex- 
ander went on with his inspection as if unconscious 
of the offence. Suddenly the word came that the 
Emperor was in the court-yard. The whole school 
was in terror, but Alexander said, quietly,— 
“It smells of tobacco here very strongly. Open 
the windows quickly. I will go down stairs and de- 
tain the Emperor for awhile.”’ 
He did so, and the room having been thoroughly 
aired, excited no suspicion of the offence. The cadets 
escaped punishment, and were enthusiastic in their 
love of the young prince. 
-— +o 
THE LATE LORD LYTTON. 
Prof. Jowett, of the University of Oxford, has dis- 
closed new facts in the life of the late Lord Bulwer 
Lytton. Some of his early novels were thought to 
be immoral in their tendency, and were excluded 
from families where parents guarded scrupulously 
the reading of their children. His later works are 
free from such blemishes, and Prof. Jowett testifies 
to his earnest religious character, and to his constant 
and munificent benevolence. He had tender sympa- 
thy for literary men, struggling with difficulties, 
and hundreds of such have received not only words 
of encouragement but also pecuniary help, given 
with such rare delicacy that they could not refuse it. 
Prof. J owett adds, ‘The impression which he left on 
my mind was that he possessed genuine kindness, 
endless activity of mind, great knowledge, and a 
noble interest in literature and mankind. He seemed, 
in short, a true man, who had nothing to conceal, 
and who was willing and able to impart himself to 
others,”’ 
It is pleasant to know that an eminent author was 
also a good and kind man. 


4 
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EMIGRATION OF PLANTS. 
Geologists and botanists have invented many the- 
ories to account for the spread of plants and animals 
from one country to another. The perplexity is in- 
creased when the countries are separated with high 
mountains or broad.seas. 
French botanists have been busy the last summer 
in searching for the new plants which have sprung 
up about Paris in consequence of the German inva- 
sion. They have found no less than one hundred 





by the Germans in the siege of Paris, few of the new 
comers have been found. 

It is probable that some of these will find soil and 
climate so suited to them that they will flourish vig- 
orously, and crowd out others that have existed 
longerin France. It isa curious illustration of the 
sympathy between nature and social changes. 


PHILATELY. 
This word, which has come into common use 
within a few years, or since stamp collecting be- 
came so popular in England and in this country, is 
derived from a Greek compound, Philo meaning a 
lover, and telos meaning a tax. As taxation is main- 
ly accomplished by means of stamps, philately is 
made to imply a love of stamp collecting. 
Stamp collecting began to be popular about the 
year 1860, and in this country and in England may 
now be regarded as a national diversion. The Post- 
Office Department at Washington are among the 
most successful and diligent collectors. A. T. Stuart, 
of New York, recently paid $5,000 in gold for a care- 
fully made collection of stamps. Prince Arthur, of 
England, the Prince of Orange, and several dis- 
tinguished Parisians, are enthusiastic philatelists. 
Some four or five publications have been issued in 
the interest of this novel amusement, among them 
“The Canadian Philatelist,”’ “The Stamp Collector’s 
Monthly,” “The American Stamp Reporter’ and 
the “Stamp Collector’s Guide.” Stamp collecting 
seems to have taken the place of autograph collecting, 
which was so much in favor a few years ago. 








IGNORANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Our country does not compare with Germany in the 
general education of its children. It is a rare occur- 
rence in Prussia to find a man or woman who cannot 
read and write. But the late census shows that one- 
seventh of all the inhabitants of the United States, 
above the age of ten, cannot read or write. It is 
true that a very large proportion of these ignorant 
ones are of foreign birth, but that fact does not help 
them to be good citizens. Ignorance and freedom 
cannot go together. The children of these foreign- 
ers are growing up ignorant also. In New York and 
Philadelphia the roll of absentees among those who 
ought to be in school is longer than of those in reg- 
ular attendance. 

Compulsory attendance, rigidly enforced, is essen- 
tial to the success of our school system. It would be 
well for the cogatry if a uniform law were adopted 
in all the States. 


TELLING THE QUEEN ABOUT “HOT 
CORN.”’ 
Queen Victoria has a lady friend in Canada who 
writes to her, it seems, and describes to her the 
American curiosities. Recently the correspondent 
“served up” for Her Majesty a list of the table fare 
of different seasons, and among the sorts appear 
three of our most familiar Yankee delicacies, which 
she praises with all the naivete of a novice—as she 
certainly is in those things: 


The bill of fare includes dishes never seen in Eng- 
land; besides the varieties of bread which we have, 
there is one of Indian corn which figures for break- 
fast. It is light, sweet and delicious, and, though 
always eaten hot, it is very digestible. 
Among other vegetables at dinner, Indian green 
corn takes a prominent place; it is served up in the 
ears, each about the size of a half-pint bottle, and hav- 
ing a “cob’’ about one inch in diameter, running 
lengthwise through the centre. Each guest rubs his 
hot corn over with butter, peppers and salts it, then, 
taking it by the extremities between the thumbs and 
fingers of both hands, he bites the corn from the cob. 

There seems to be no other reasonable bet to dis- 
on of the delicacy, but, whatever the skilful and 
astidious management of the eater, he seems very 
much in the undignified position of a dog holding a 
large bone in his paws, and picking it with his teeth; 
but the peculiar sweet taste of the succulent food is 
not altogether a bad payment fora little necessary 
loss of dignity in the manner of eating it. Another 
delicacy unknown to us at home is the pumpkin pie. 
The hard part of the pumpkin is pared and boiled to 
a thick paste, then properly seasoned and flavored, 
and prepared for the table as an open jam tart. 


— +o 
KINGHOOD, 
King Amadeus has not found the crown of Spain 


he has given it up as a heavy burden. 


covet a crown: 


ber of 2, 


and 108 sentenced to death—total, 963. 


throne. 


royal families of Europe. 


AN OLD COLONIAL MOSES, 





take from the Tolland County (Conn.) Press: 
Mansfield, Conn., was named, it is said, from M 





and ninety natural to Germany and southern Eu- 
Tope, but strangers hitherto to France. A large part 
of them belong to the grasses, to the pea and bean 
species, and to such other plants as contribute to the 
Commissariat ofanarmy. Beyond the lines 


ae 


limits of this town. The tradition is, that 


pleasant to wear; and people are not surprised that 
But his expe- 
rience is not so singular as some may imagine. The 
following record is not encouraging for those who 


According toa rather rough account, out ofa num- 

Emperors or Kings over 64 nations, 299 
were dethroned, 64 abdicated, 20 committed suicide, 
11 went mad, 100 died on the battle-field, 123 were 
made prisoners, 25 became or were pronounced mar- 
tyrs and saints, 151 were assassinated, 62 poisoned, 


Diocletian, the Roman Emperor, who resigned his 
crown, said to a friend that he was far happier in 
his cabbage-garden than he had ever been on his 
A majority of our young readers have a 
brighter prospect for life than the children of the 


The constant (and often very apt) choice of Scrip- 
ture names for their children is one of the pleasant 
and characteristic memories of our New England 
ancestors. The following is an instance which we 


aj. | cap’n, to take us to St. Louis?” 
Moses Mansfield, of New Haven, who, in the Indian 
wars, routed a party of Indians somewhere in this 
region. In consequence of this exploit he received 
a grant of a large tract of land now comprised in the 
Maj.|_ ‘Wal, cap'n, I’ve lived in a cabin all my life, and 
Mansfield received his name, Moses, from the follow- 


His parents, who resided either in North or East 
Haven, in crossing the east river in a canoe, were 
upset, and their infant, whom they were taking 
across the river for baptism, floated away from them. 
Being well wrapped up in blankets, the infant floated 
down the stream and lodged among the rushes, 
where he was taken up, having received no injury. 
His parents intended to have named him Richard, 
but from the circumstances of his being taken from 
the water and from the rushes he was called Moses. 
He was a major of the militia, which was the highest 
military office in the county; he was also a judge of 
the county court and an assistant judge of probate. 


«> 
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ONE AND ONCE. 
The New York School Journal thus refreshes our 
memories on the etymology of the smallest number 
in the world: 


The Latin word for one is unus. We have it in 
unit, unite, uniform, and many other words. The 
English form of the word appears frequently in com- 
position, as in alone, which means all one; and in 
only, in which, although the e is dropped, the nu- 
meral has the same sound as in atone. The last 
named word also contains the word one, and its 
origin is obscured only in the pronunciation. For- 
merly the two syllables were written separately. One 





thynges in heaven and the thynges in earth shoulde 
be joyned together as it were into one body.” 

In Chaucer, one of the very earliest English writers, 
we read,— 


“Full sodeynely they stynten al attones, 
And knelede doune, as it were for the nones.”’ 


In this extract, in which you notice some odd- 
looking words, attones means at once, and the ex- 
pression for the nones is our more modern for the 
nonce. This last is but the Anglo-Saxon aenes, once. 
If written with what the grammarians call the accu- 
sative form of the article, the phrase for the once 
would read for then once. The final n of the article 
has been dropped and joined to the noun. I have 
known careless speakers to say, “I would drather,”’ 
and once I read a boy’s composition in which ap- 
peared the expression, ‘If I hed to be an animal I 
wood drather be anox.”’ Here you see two illustra- 
tions of the way in which ignorance helps to corrupt 
language, 
———_+o+- 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
t%@= Specimen copies of the Companron, 
Circulars, Cards and Premium List will be 
sent to persons who may wish them for the 
purpose of getting new names. 





CLUMSY FARMING IN SAXONY. 


The German Empire beats the world with its 
schools, but, with abundance of good land, it is im- 
mensely behind in its farming,—at least in some 
of the provinces. A correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican says: 


acres of crops in the process of harvesting in the 
kingdom and Prussian province of Saxony, a region 
for the most part that would delight the eye of even 
an American farmer, lying as level and mellow to 
the plough as the gentle rolling billows of Illinois. 


the railroad, stretched one cultivated expanse, un- 
marred by fences, but checkered all over with infinite 
interchange of crops, scarcely any one field of one 
crop being more than ohe or two acres in extent. 
Yet, in all these thousands of “floors,” (certainly 
here a field is a ‘“‘floor’’) not a mowing or reaping- 
machine, or horse-rake was to be seen. Every swat 
had been haggled off and tumbled together by the 
old-fashioned scythe; every winrow of hay had been 


y bound by a woman’s arm, and when the crop 
nad finally gone off on wheelbarrows, or drawn by 
harnessed cows, the serried rows of stubble exposed 


unskilfulness in using even those, Imagine a scythe 
only three feet in length, four inches broad at the 
heel, fixed in a straight snath, and a hand-rake with 
a young sapling stripped of its bark fora handle, and 
yen have specimens of the outfit of a German hay- 
maker. 
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A TITLE, 


“Mister” (Mr.) was a prefix so dignified in the old 
colonial days that none but “freemen,” i. e., voters, 
(who were always members of the church) were per- 
mitted to wearit. It has become very common now, 
but its real dignity and its meaning (‘‘master’’)should 
not be wholly forgotten. A correspondent of the 
School Journal tells what he once heard an old army 
officer say about it: 


It was at the close of the Mexican war, when most 
of the officers were receiving brevet titles. We ha’ 
pened to be present, and were tolerated by them as a 
mere boy, when a discussion arose among them as to 
titles. Our favorite and mentor, whose words were 
then our oracles, and who had received a brevet for 
gallant and meritorious services, said, ‘‘The true ti- 
tle of an American gentleman is Mister. It is, when 
worthily worn, above any that can be conferred by 
prince or potentate, or won by military or civic ser- 
vices: and while I shall deserve the respect of men 
so faras to merit that title, ——T from disgust- 
ing familiarity and servile flattery, I am tent.’”” 





~The railway recently took me over thousands of 


Often, as far as the eye could reach on either side of 


collected with a puttering hand-rake, every sheaf of 


the antiquity of the mower’s tools, and his or her 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion oan with other Publica- 
ons. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance, and the money must be sent by Post- Office 
Money Order, or by Registered Letter. We do not 
hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion... 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion... 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion 
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old writer, Udal. says: “And lykeas He made the | Zion’s Herald and the Companton.........+-.+++-++++--355 
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nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
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the same Post-Oflice as the Companion. Our re- 
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number. 
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Mercantile Saving Institution, 


EW BANK_ BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. This is the only Saving Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit fo each and 
every full calendar month they remain in bank, The in- 
stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 00 for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 4-13t 








I was the first to introduce to the public the Hubbard 
Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead Mammoth 
Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s Water-melon, 
and many other 


New and Valuable Vegetables. 


This season I have a new and exccedingly valuable 
squash, new varieties of corn, three fine melons, and othe 
er choice new vegetables for my customers. 

My business is to supply, what every good farmer is anx- 
fous to get, the rery best of vegetable seed. 1 grow a hun- 
dred and fifty kinds on my four seed farms, right under my 
own eye, making new vegetables a specialty, besides im- 
porting their choicest varieties from European growers. 
A fine selection of flower seeds, home-grown and import- 
ed, will also be found in my Catalogue, which will be sent 
free to all applicants. 

As stated in my Catalogue, all my seed is sold under 
three warrants. 1, 7hat all money sent shall reach me. 
2, That ail seed ordered shall reach the purchaser. 3, That 
my seeds shall be fresh and true to name. JAMES J. H. 
GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 6-4teow 








Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and yenmeeagenr | 
finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance wi 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 6—tt 
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Before buying send for-our descriptive 


SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE, 
Azell Bowditch, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass, 


LOOK! FOR 50 CENTS!! 

By sending 50 cts. to GEO. D. BURTON, New Ipswich, 
N. HL, you will receive by return mail your name nicely 
cut in’a Stencil Plate for marking Clothing, Books, 
Cards, etc., with Ink Brush and Directions, all post-paid. 
Address for Circulars. J1—3t 
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From that time we have set a high value upon our 
only American title of nobility,—that simple but ex- 
pressive little word, Mister! 


+o 
“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


words very noticeably sometimes. Here is a curious 
instance of it: 


A rough North Carolinian going West with his 
dozen children and two dozen dogs, got on board 
the steamer Highflyer at a Kentucky landing, and 
his first question was: ‘‘How much will you charge, 


“Will you go on deck or in the cabin?” queried 
the captain. : 
The Carolinian hesitated a moment, and then, with 
a sigh over his own self-sacrifice, replied : 


“Circumstances alter cases” in the meaning of 





JOHN B. CALDER, 
Wholesale dealer in 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Dealers’ List forstamp. Agents Wanted. 
101 Westminster Street, Butler Exchange, 
1 Providence, R. I. 14t 


. 

$5 t a) rerday! Arents wanted! All classes of working peos 

0 wV ple, of elther sex, young or old, make more moncy at 

work for usin t!.cir spare moments or all the time thanatanytuing 
sise, Particulars{izeo, Address G, Stinson & Co., Portland. Maine. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Of the Youtn’s Companron for 1872, in cloth and gilt, are 
now ready and can be had for $225 cach. Ifsent by mail 
64 cents extra will be required for postage, otherwise shall 
send them by express. Acidress 
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I s’pose the cabin ’ll be good enough for me.”— 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Poeton, Mara, 











VIOLETS. 


It was just in the cosiest nest of a place 
Down in the sparkling dew, 

Where the tall grasses stood up so stately and green, 
Like sentinels brave and true, 

That out of the brown mould one day in the spring 
A little violet grew. 


And the warm summer wind, when he came from the | 


west, 
Breathing freshness around, 

As he happened one day to stroll down to the glen, 
Kissed the bright bud he found; 

And nobody knew whiy his breath was so sweet 
After he passed the ground. 


And the cool, summer raindrops that trickled adown, 
Sparkling like diamonds fair, 

As they rolled softly down to the flower’s heart, 
Lovingly nestled there; 

And the fresh evening dew saw the sweet place, too, 
And stole for itself a share. 


But nobody knew of the sweetness hid there, 
Save the wind, and rain, and dew. 

The gay trains of ladies that swept down the glen 
At times they never knew: 

They gathered the roses and lilies, but ne’er 
Looked where the violet grew. 


It was down in the glen where the violet bloomed, 
There lived a maiden fair, 

A sweet little maid, with a calm, quiet face, 
And ringlets of golden hair; 

And a young heart as pure as the thoughts that arose 
When she uttered her evening prayer. 


But the God who had given her life had willed 
That life should its burdens bear, 

And the heart that was yet in its springtime years 
Grew old with many a care; 

And the traces of toil rested on her young hands, 
And the small feet brown and bare. 


And none knew the sweetness of that pure young life; 
None ever knew—for when 
The trains of gay ladies and lords swept sometimes, 
With laugh and song, down the glen, 
If she = they but smiled—* ’Tis a cottager’s 
child,” 
And thought no more of her then. 


But one day when the chill of autumn came 
Blighting the sunny land, 

They who passed saw a little pale form lying still, 
Gold curls by the west wind fanned, 

And a fresh-gathered violet tightly clasped 
In a little faded hand. 


God knew why the violet bloomed all so fair 
In the grassy glen alone, 

And he knew why the sweetness of that young life 
Blossomed unseen, unknown— 

Till he gather. d them in his loving hand, 
And made both lives his own. 


And the lesson for us? Why, ’tis simply this: 
He noteth the sparrow’s fall; 
He loveth whatever His hand hath made, 
And careth for great and small; 
He knows where the violets blossom for Him, 
And He will gather them all. 
Mary L. Masrens. 
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A SINGULAR STORY. 


A singular story is told in a Shefficld paper of 
a burzlary committed two or three years ago, at 
an old-fashioned house in a Southern country. 
The lady who occupied the house retired to her 
room shortly before midnight, and found a man 
under her bed. She feared to go to the door and 
unlock it, lest the burzlar would suspect that 
she was about to summon help, and should in- 
tercept her. To gain time, she sat down and 
took her Bible from her dressing-table. Open- 
ing the sacred book at random, it so happened 
that the chapter lighted on was that containing 
the parable of the prodizalson. Kneeling down 
when the chapter was ended, she praved aloud 
—prayed carnestly and fervently. She besought 
safety for herself during the perils of the night, 
and cast herself in supreme confidence on the 
Divine protection. Then she prayed for others 
who might have been tempted into ill-doing— 
that they mizht be led from evil, and brought 
into the fold of Christ; that to such might be 
vouchsafed the tender merey and kindness prom- 
ised to all who truly repent their sins. Lastly 
she prayed that, if He willed it, even to-night 
some such sinner might be saved from the wrath 
tocome; mizht, like the prodigal, be made to 
sce that he had sinned, and might so be wel- 
comed back with joy that awaits even one peni- 
tent. The lady rose from her knees and went 
to bed. The man got up as noiselessly as he 
could and said, “I mean you no harm, ma’am; I 
am going to leave the house, and thank you for 
your prayers.” With difficulty he opened the 
bedroom door, and presently she heard him open 
a window in another part of the house, and drop 
down into the garden. 

The lady was recently visiting at a friend’s 
house in the north of England, and while there 
was asked to go to hear, in a Dissenting place of 
worship, a minister who was a “reformed char- 
acter.” In the course of the sermon the preach- 
er told all the incidents of this terrible night ex- 
actly as they occurred. After the sermon she 
went into the vestry, and asked him who had 
told him this story. 





| 
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After some hesitation he| china. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


MARCTI 20, 1873, 








said that he was the burglar, but that her earnest 

supplication and intercession sank deep into his 

heart, and as he listened he then and there re- 

solved not only to give up his guilty desizn, but 

to live a reformed life altogether. To that reso- | 
lution he had adhered, and to her was owing 

whatever good he had since been able to do as a 

minister of the Gospel. 


being a voice, but the only question was, whether 
there was not more than one, for at times it cer- 
tainly seemed to be double. 

While listening and pondering thus, measur- 
ing the direction and intensity of the tones, there 
came from the same point another sound, which 
added ten-fold to my perplexity. It was a rust- 
ling, like that of a lady’s silk dress when hastily 
moved. The darkness of the room was not per- 
fect. Afaint moonlight, enough to “make the 
darkness visible,’ together with some of the 
objects, struggled through the crevices of the 
window blinds. 

I scrutinized every corner of the room. I 
marked every change in the tone of the voice, 
and in the rustling of the silk dress. Nothing 
was to be seen, and there was no change of tone 
or place in either of the sounds, so Jong as I 
continued to observe. 

How long this was, it is impossible to decide 
from the sensation, for, in such cases, minutes 
seem to grow into hours. At last, however, a 
thought occurred which furnished a possible so- 
lution to the mystery. 

These sounds, as has been said, came evidently 
from the neighborhood of the chimney. The 
unfortunate lady had been a great pigeon fan- 
cier. I had seen a dozen different kinds ‘“‘tumb- 
ling” about the yard or “pouting” on the dove- 
cote. 

A favorite place for a pigeon’s nest, as every- 
body knows, is the imperfect shelf usually 
found on an outside chimney of a Southern 
house, where the flue or stem sets off from its 
elevated base. May not these oatlandish sounds 
proceed from some strange pair of pigeons, 
Dutch, Irish, Chinese, or other, such as I had 
never before met? 

This probability was so strong that I accepted 
it as the truth without further questioning; and, 
with a feeling of disgust at having been moved 
from my equanimity by a pair of pigeons, I 
threw myself back on the pillow, and in a few 
minutes was fast asleep. 

Next morning on opening the blind and look- 
ing out, there, on the coping of the chimney, 
were to be seen, sure enourh, the feathers and 
sticks usually belonging to a pigeon s nest. 

Many times afterward have I slept in that 
same room, and many times have heard the 
rustling of pigeons’ feathers from that same 
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A WASTED LIFE. 

No one has aright to lead an idle or useless 
life. God requires every one to contribute some- 
thing to the general good. And it is only those 
who have some noble end in life and are work- 
ing with diligence and earnestness to reach it, 
who are really happy. Robert Dale Owen, in 
the Atlantic Monthly, gives an instructive ac- 
count of a rich man in England, a partner of 
his father’s, who felt that his life was wasted: 


There my father—during a brief interval in 
his own public life of incessant bustle—found 
his friend, with no occupation more pressing 
than* to pore over the treasures of his library, 
and no graver care than to superintend the 
riches of a conservatory where wealth had 
brought together from half the world its choicest 
plants and flowers. They spent some days of 
undisturbed quiet; not an incident beyond the 
conversation of a sedate and intellectual family 
circle and the arrival and departure of a friend 
or two to break the complete repose. 

Delightful my father thought it, in contrast 
with the busy turmoil he had left, and one day 
he said to his host,— 

“Pye been thinking that if I ever met a man 
who has nothing to desire, you must be he. You 
have health, cultivation, a charming family. 
You have gathered round you every comfort 
wealth can give, the choicest of all that nature 
and art can supply. Are you not completely 
happy?” 

Never, my father said to me, would he forget 
the sad, unexpected reply. 

“Happy! Ah, Mr. Owen, I committed one 
fatal errorin my youth, and dearly have I paid 


for it! I started in life without an object, almost 
without an ambition. My temperament disposed 
me to ease, and [ indulged it. I said to myself, 
‘I have all that I see others contending for; why 
should I struggle?’ I knew not the curse that 
lights on those who have never to struggle for 
any thing. LIought to have created for myself 
some definite pursuit, literary, scientific, artistic, 
political, no matter what, so there was some- 
thing to labor for and to overcome. Then ] 
might have been happy.” 

My father suggested that he was scarcely past 
the prime of life, and that in a hundred ways he 
might still benefit others, while occupying him- 
self. ‘Come and spend a month or two with me 
at Braxficld,’ he added. ‘You have a larger 
share in the Lanark Mills than any of my part- 
ners. See for yourself what has been done for 
the work-people there and for their children; 
and give me the benefit of your suggestions and 
your aid.” 

“It is too late,” was the reply. “The power is 
gone. Habits become chains. You can work 
and do good; but for me,—in all the profitless 
years gone by I seck vainly for something to 
remember with pride, or even have to dwell on 
with satisfaction. I have thrown away a life. 
I feel, sometimes, as if there were nothing re- 
maining to me worth living for.” 
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THE GHOST THAT PUZZLED THE 
LAWYER. 

In Appletons’ Journal a legal gentleman tells 
the story of a mystery that happened to him 
one night. Having occasion to lodge in the 
very room where a Jady had died who had been 
his bitter enemy, because of a suit which he had 
caused to be decided against her, he became an 
ear-witness of what he here relates: 


At ten o’clock a servant conducted me upa 
long flizht of stairs and through a Jong corridor 
to a gloomy-looking chamber in the second 
story. [had often gone that way with him be- 
fore, but never before had our foot-falls sound- 
ed so hollow. The unfortunate lady had died 
in one of the rooms on that floor; this I knew, 
and I was strongly tempted once to ask the ser- 
vant which it was, but did not. 

He set the candle on the toilet, bade me a 
respectful good-night, and retired to his room 
in the yard, Ieaving this large and many- 
chambered honse to the sole occupancy of mine 
host and myself. I confess the loneliness seemed 
oppressive; and, as IL slowly undressed, extin- 
guished the light, and got into bed, the thoucht 
would intrude itself, and was far from comfort- 
able, that ‘she had died hating me with a bitter 
hatred.” 

An easy conscience, however, and a weary 
frame are great accelerators to sleep. My 
gloomy surroundings were all lost in oblivion in 
ten minutes time, and might have so continued 
till morning had not a sound, peculiarly strange 
and unearthly, penetrated my ears and aroused 
me to consciousness. It was as if a female 
voice, within twelve feet of my bed, were striv- 
ing to speak, without being able to articulate a 
syllable. 

“What can that be?” T asked myself, slowly 
and emphatically, as, with elbow resting upon 
the bolstered pillow, I partially arose and peered 
into the surrounding darkness 

The sound, heard first in my sleep, continued 


spot on the chimney, but never again that pecu- 
liar and melancholy ‘‘coo” which roused me 
from sleep that night. It is probable that the 
variety of pigeons which produced it had either 
died out or been removed from the premises.— 
Appletons’ Journal. > 


———+9>—————— 
LOOK FOR THE BEST. 


There is many a rest on the road of life, 
If we only would stop to take it; 
And many a tone from the better land, 
If the querulous heart would wake it. 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the wintry wind prevaileth. 
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BRUTES TRYING TO LAUGH. 


The grin and peculiar chatter of some species 
of wild monkeys when at play have been re- 
marked as coming the nearest to human laugh- 
ter, but Mr. John Weiss, in one of his lectures, 
calls attention to several other examples of visi- 
ble mirth in dumb animals: 





When dogs are fondly gamboling about you 
there is a slight eversion of the lips, which is 
just a rudimentary hint of man’s facial expres- 
sion in the act of mirth. The dog has been the 
associate of human moods in all countries, and 
for thousands of years; yet although we are 
told that “the little dog laughed to sce the 
sport,” he has not yet made up his mouth for 
anv thing more emphatic than a simper. 

Sometimes monkeys have a facial expression 
accompanied by a laughing noise, which is so 
like human cachinnation, that we immediately 
imagine them to be entertained by something. 
There are many well attested cases of absolute 
enjoyment among animals, which sometimes 
rises to the picture of mirthfulness. Dr. Kane, 
one day, came across a Jong, icy inclined shoot, 
like the artificial coasting places made by the 
Russians, down which a long file of white bears 
were seen sliding on their haunches, evidently 
in great delight, and at the bottom of the hill 
they capered about and then ran up the hill 
again, in great glee, carrying their sleds with 
them. He says the signs of pleasure among 
them were unmistakable. 

If the Siberian sea-otter escapes into the water 
from the hunter it shows its joy by marked ges- 
tures. It raises its paw toits face. Itis a very 
simple, natural gesture, and may be the origin 
of the motion so much liked by the bovs, when 
the thumb is placed to the nose and the fingers 
extended. If animals can show grief, as many 
do, then mirth must endow them with a com- 
pensation. When you consider that the higher 
animals can compare objects and have associa- 
tions of ideas, you instantly tread very closely 
upon that human function of laughter. 


FONERAL MUTES. 


In England and France there exists a class of 
persons whose profession is to attend funerals 
as chief mourners, decked out in all the habili- 
ments of woe. There is something exceedingly 
repulsive to all sensible and sensitive people, in 
the spectacle of hired mourners—persons paid 
to grieve for a departed friend or relative—and 








to be heard after I was perfectly awake. There | 
was no mistake as to its being a reality. I } 
listened long and intently enough to satisfy my- | 


the enlightenment and liberality of the nine- 
teenth century revolt against this unseemly cus- 
tom. 

Accordingly, the papers of Franee and Eng- 


self that its source was somewhere near the’ land have begun a crusade against the system, 
mantel, on which stood several rich vases of which will not be without effeet in reforming it, 


Not only was there no doubt of there cven if they do not succeed, backed by public 


i, 


opinion, in abolishing it altogether. The mutes 

in Paris, are under government surveillance, and 
the staff appointed for the purpose consists of 
an Inspecior-Gencral and fifty-two sub-officers 

whose duty it is to look after the thousand ang 
one details of funeral ceremonies, from thie dregs. 
ing of the body to the services in the church ang 
at the burial grounds, the procuring of inter. 
ment in cemeteries, and to see that the charges 
for all services are reasonable. 

An officer is always present at every interment, 
The dress of the mutes consists of a black suit 
black hat with crape, and black gloves and era. 
vats. Their hair is cropped close, like priests’ 

and their faces are smooth shaven. The num. 
ber at a funeral may vary, according to the 
pomp of the funeral, or the circumstances of 
the family. There is a company in Paris which 
has the monopoly of conducting funerals, ang 
which employs the mutes and others, for whom 
they have rooms to dress, get shaved, ete. 


SQ 


MONKEY SAGACITY. 


It was in a wild and dreary part of the coun. 
try, in the plains of India, while journeying, that 
one day a friend and self sat down under the 
shade of a large banyan tree, and we were en- 
joying a hearty meal, when we were disturbed 
by the arrival and the noise of a troop of large, 
black-faced monkeys — the branches overhead 
literally swarmed with them. 

They looked on us as interlopers, no doubt, 
and for some time their gestures appeared s9 
menacing that we were apprehensive they would 
dispute the ground with us. But, after a time, 
things seemed to settle down, and we went on 
with our meal in peace. 

We had just risen, and were strolling forth 
from under the shade, when, to our surprise, one 
of the monkeys—a young one—fell down froma 
high branch at our feet. It was quite dead, 
The clamor that rose above us on the occur. 
rence of this calamity was deafening. The 
whole assembly of monkeys clustered together 
for aconfab. Long and loud were the chatter. 
ings, and varied the grimaces of the tribe, each 
individual vieing with the other in the loudness 
of his tongue. 

Their looks and gestures made it apparent 
that they suspected us as being the cause of the 
death of their juvenile comrade; and, lad we 
had guns in our hands or any other murderous 
weapons, we should no doubt have been sct up- 
on and maltreated. But we were unarmed, and 
the good sense of the monkeys seemed to tell 
them that there must be some other culprit. 

Having come to this conclusion, one monkey, 
apparently the senior and leader of the whole 
tribe, separated himself from the rest, ran to the 
spot on the branch whence the young monkey 
had fallen, examined it carefully, smelt the 
branch, and then glided nimbly down one of the 
pillars or pendent roots, with which the banyan 
tree is so richly furnished, and came to the 
corpse of the monkey, took it up, examined it 
minutely, particularly the shoulder, where there 
was 2 wound—not a gunshot, but one somewhat 
smaller. 

Instinct immediately turned suspicion into 
certainty. He placed the corpse on the ground 
again, and, turning his gaze in every direction, 
endeavored to pierce the foliage in his search for 
the murderer. After a little while something 
seemed to rivet his attention; it was but fora 
moment—the next instant he had mounted the 
tree, sprung to the spot, and, with one clutch, 
had seized a Jong whip-snake, with which lhe 
hastened to the ground. 

Now occurred a most curious scene. The 
whole monkey rabble, following their leader in 
his rapid movement, were on the ground almost 
as soon as he; and then, as many as could, 
ranged themselves on each side of the snake; 
each monkey put his hand on the reptile, clutel- 
ing hold of the skin of the back tightly. 

At a given signal, the executioners dragged 
the body of the writhing snake backward and 
forward on the ground, till nothing was left of 
it but the backbone. The mode of execution 
was at once summary and effectual; and, in the 
way in which it was carricd out, was manifest 
the clear understanding which the monkey lan 
guage conveys. 

It reminds me of the lingo of some of the 
Paharce tribes of the Himalayas, which consists 
of a string or succession of sounds like ha-ha 
hoo-hoo—hin-hin—equally unintelligible to us as 
the chattcrings of the monkey, but very well 
understocd by the “hoonoomans,” by whom it 
is used; even as the monkeys can comprehend 
one another.—Leisure Hour. 





HOW OLE BULL SAVED HIS DOG. 


Ole Bull has two pets which he loves passing 
well—his fiddle and his dog. The former is more 
useful than ornamental, and the latter is more 
ornamental than useful. The dog is a small 
white poodle, covered with a ficece as soft as that 
of Mary’s little lamb. One morning, as Ole Bull 
was walking along Fourth Street, followed by 
his little dog, a squad of dog-catchers espicd the 
canine, and noticing that Fido was not provided 
with a ticket-of-leave from Collector Wrizlt,m 
the shape of.a three-dollar brass medal, they 
marked him as a foe worthy of their steel wire. 

One of the bovs, carrving a wire noose behind 
his back, slipped cautiously up to Fido, and with 
adexterous turn of the wrist lassoed him. 
distressing “yawp!” from the dog attracted the 
attention of the musician, and looking around, 
he saw his favorite in the hands of the Philis- 
tines. Then issued a scene at once ludicrous 
and tragical. Ole Bull ¢xclaimed,— 

“Vot you do wiz mine little doz?” 

“He aint got no ‘C. T. P.’ on,” replied the dog- 
catcher, “and we’s goin’ toimpound him.” 

“1 will pound you if you let him not go,” said 
the fiddler, taking hold of the dog and freeing 
him from the noose. : 

The dog ran for life, the dog-catchers pursued, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 








half-a-dozen newshoys followed, and Ole Bull 
prousht up the rear. — The dog was now put to 
pistramps. Several times the catcher threw out 
pis noose, Which the dog cunningly dodged. 

Ole Bull was greatly agitated, and was, no 
doubt, angry enough to annihilate every dog- 
catcher in the city. Being unable, however, to 
keep Up with the chase, he resorted to strategy. 
Taking a position in an open door on Chestnut 
Sireet, he whistled to the dog, and the sagacious 
animal ran in, and, bounding up stairs, was soon 
cafe from pursuit. Ole Bull then secured him, 
and the fiends of the dog-pound were cheated 
out of a victim.—St. Louis Democrat. 





A PARADISE FOR WOMEN. 


If the strong-minded women of the United 
States despair of obtaining their political rights 
in this country, there is hope for them abroad. 
There is a little kingdom in Asia, where the hon- 
ors fall to the women, and the drudgery to the 
men. The former make and administer the laws; 
thelatter do the disagreeable work. The Galaxy 
gives a rose-colored view of this elysium: 


Among the possessions of Holland there is a 
remarkable little State which, in its constitution 
and the original customs of its inhabitants, sur- 
passes the boldest dreams of American emanci- 
pation ladies. Upon the island of Java, between 
the cities of Batavia and Samarang, lies the lit- 
tlekingzdom of Bantam. Although tributary to 
Holland, it is an independent State, politically 
without importance, yet happy, rich, and since 
time immemorial governed and defended by 
women. 

The sovereign is indeed a man, but all the rest 
of the government belongs to the fair sex. The 
King is entirely dependent upon his State coun- 
cil, composed of three women. The highest au- 
thorities, all State officers, court functionaries, 
nilitary commanders and soldiers are, without 
exception, of the female sex. The men are agri- 
culturists and merchants. The body guard of the 
King is formed of the female elite. 

These amazons ride in the masculine style, 
wearing sharp steel points instead of spurs. 
They carry a pointed lance, which they swing 
very gracefully, and also a musket, which is dis- 
charged at full gallop. The throne is inherita- 
ble by the eldest son, and in case the King dies 
without issue, a hundred elected amazons assem- 
ble, in order to choose a successor from among 
heir own sons. The chosen one is then pro- 
daimed lawful King. The capital city of this 
little State lies in one of the most picturesque 
parts of the island, in a fruitful plain, and is de- 
fended by two well-kept fortresses. 





WILLIAM B. ASTOR’S HOUSE IN GER- 
MANY, 

Some dreamy people have ‘‘castles in Spain,” 
but the rich and practical Mr. Astor has a build- 
ingin Germany which isnodream. The Phren- 
ological Journal says: 


Itwas about twenty-four years ago that John 
Jacob Astor died and was buried in the vault of 
St.Thomas church. In his will, a most elabo- 
ratelegaldocument, William B. was indicated as 
the principal lezatee. His patrimonial inheri- 
tance, with what he already possessed, made him 
the richest man on this continent. The first 
thing he did aftcr coming into possession of this 
estate Was to carry out the bequests of his father. 
He sent one of his own sons to Waldorf, in Ger- 
many, where his father was born, to superintend 
personally the disposition of certain funds be- 
queathed for the establishment of a charitable 
institution. A building was erected, and $43,000 
invested for its permanent maintenance. The 
aged and infirm, irrespective of color or religious 
belief, orphan children from the ages of six to 
fifteen left without support, blind, and deaf and 
dumb persons, and homeless infants, are there 
provided with 2 comfortable home. The name 
of the institution is the Astor House, and is now 
a most flourishing condition. 

“[take creat pride in the Astor House of New 
York,” Mr. Astor has been heard to say, when 
Nlerring to this institution, “but a greater pride 
inthe Astor House of Waldorf. The massive 
granite blocks and pillars of the former may 
ctumble and fall to the ground, or its columns 
and corridors become choked with weeds, but the 
latter will continue in existence while the town 
. walter exists and there are any poor people 


——__—__~@r- 
MRS. Q. AND MRS, BRUIN. 


A Pennsylvania farmer was one day taking a 
sttoll about his farm, accompanied by his wife, 
When the dog, which commonly followed them, 
set up a furious barking near some rocks. 

».-pon coming close up to him, Mr. Q. found 
thata Mrs. Bruin and two eubs had taken ref- 
lve under the rocks, and was holding the dog at 
ly by a dexterous use of her paws. Mr. Q. told 
his wife to take a small pole, which he had picked 
up, and watch the bear while he was gone for a 
Weapon to- dispatch the prisoner. Being of an 
inquisitive turn of mind, Mrs. Q. thought it 
Would be an interesting interlude to have the 
ear show her teeth; but she found that there is 
‘point beyond which even bears cease to think 
orbearance a virtue, for Mrs. Bruin rushed out! 
She was diverted, however, from the object of 
ict rage, by the noble dog, which, true to his 
astinets, flew between his mistress and the en- 
and bear. Mrs. Bruin finally made her escape 

the woods, and Mrs. Q. concluded that she did 

lot Want to see any more bear teeth! 








Pay Opor oF PERSPIRATION.—To remove 
nd odor much more effectually than by the ap- 
Pication of costly onguments and perfumes, it 


“only necessary to procure some compound 








spirits of ammonia, and place about two table- 
spoonsful in a basin of water. Washing the 
face, hands and arms with this leaves the skin 
as clean and swect as one could wish. The wash 
is perfectly harmless and very cheap. It is ree- 
ommended on the authority of an experienced 
physician. 




















For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Fannie was left to keep the house; 
(A little girl of ten;) 

So very grand Miss Fannie Lee 
Will never feel again! 


O’er Ned, and Frank, and little Nell, 
She watched with jealous care; 

You would have laughed could you have seen 
Her consequential air. 


At dinner she presided well 
In mamma’s vacant seat; 

She served the vegetables out, 
And proudly carved the mest. 


The first course passed off quietly ; 
But when the pie came round, 

From little Nellie’s scarlet lips 
Came forth a doleful sound. 


The slices varied like their years; 
And Fan, the cunning elf, 

To nearly half the toothsome pie 
Had coolly helped herself. 


Next, Frank and Ned, then, lastly Nell 
Received her portion small; 

Which she in indignation threw 
’Gainst the fresh-papered wall. 


Faunie arose at once, and took 
The Bible off the stand, 

And to the ‘‘Record” added what 
None might misunderstand: 

“November 9th mamma went off 
To visit Mrs. Nye. 

Nell had a very ugly fit, 
And throwed her custard pic.” 

In black and white the record stood, 
For half a score of years; 

And many a merry laugh they had 
O’er what had cost such tears. mM. 2. R. 


——_+o—_---—- 
For the Companion. 


THE CHILDREN’S COMPOSITIONS. 





We had five children staying at our house 
through Christmas week, and, as it often hap- 
pens at Christmas time, the weather was fear- 
fully cold, so that for days together not one of 


them wanted to go out of doors. We just kept 
up roaring fires, and amused them as best we 
could. 

They looked at all the pictures; they read all 
the story-books; they played all the games; 
they cracked butternuts; they made molasses 
candy; they popped corn; they did everything; 
but it all came to an end, and they kept coming 
to us one after another, asking, ‘What can we 
do next?” “Tell us something to do!” 

So we told them stories, all we had ever heard 
and all we could invent; and then they were 
not satisfied; they wanted something that was 
true, that really happened. And it must not be 
about any common man—they knew common 
kind of people enough now. It must be,the life 
of somebody which should be full of great do- 
ings, wars and such things, they said. 

So one of us read aloud a very interesting bi- 
ography of Napoleon Bonaparte. There were 
events enough for anybody. And we charged 
them to give the utmost attention, and to remem- 
ber all they possibly could, because we had a 


plan. This set them all agog, and they listened as |" 


> 


95 





if they were on a jury. And when it was done, | 
they declared that it was better than any fairy 

story, because it truly happened to one man. 

Those five children were keen for the truth; and 

that day and that evening were the shortest of 

the week. 

The next day it snowed, so of course there was 
no going out; and the five mouths clamored for 
“more.” 

We suggested that they each write a “‘compo- 
sition.” 

“O,no!no! no!” from every one. “Not that!” 
“Wecan’t!” “Nocompositionsin theholidays!” 
“That’s not fair!’ “We hate compositions!” 
“We can’t write them!” “We never doif we 
can help it!’ “No compositions!” “No! Not 
if we know it!’ 

It was like an indignation meeting. 

“Well, no matter then; we will try our plan.” 

“Good! Good! All right! we are ready.” 

“Every one take a pencil and paper, then. 
You may have just twenty minutes. Keep still 
as mice, and write down just what you can re- 
member about Napoleon Bonaparte. Don’t tell 
each other. When the clock strikes three all 
stop, and we will see if they are all alike.” 

“That will be fun!’ they cried, and went to 
work. 

When the clock struck they dropped their 
pencils, and Kate read first: 

“He was born at Ajaccio, on the island of Cor- 
sica. The house is there now, though it is more 
than a hundred years since he was born, and it 
is the best house in the town. It is a beautiful 
place. It is the capital of Corsica. It is a sea- 
port, and it has a fort and a cathedral. His 
mother’s name was Letitia. He had four broth- 
ers—Louis, Lucien, Jerome and Joseph.” 


“That’s as far as [ got,” she added, as she laid 
down her paper; and it was very good, we 
thought. 

Then little Johnny read the following: 


“T can’t think of a single thing except his 
birthday, Aug. 15,1769. L remember his birth- 
day, because mine was the same day, only mine 
was Aug. 15, 1862.” 

Smart for Johnny, aged eight. 

Arthur had only this: 


“Bonaparte dicd on St. Helena, a terribly lone- 
some island in the ocean. I have a piece of 
weeping willow that grew on his grave. He was 
a prisoner there. They put him there so he need 
notdo any more harm. They never let him go 
off the island. His last words were about the 
army. He thought he was in battle.” 

Here is Frank’s: 

“The soldiers all loved him. 
any thing like it. They would do any thing 
for him. They did not mind hunger or cold. 
Almost all of them would have dicd for him. 
There never was 2 General whose soldicrs would 
do so much for him. It was because they thought 
so much of him. When one did some great act 
of bravery, he would give the soldier the Cross 
of the Legion with his own hand, and the soldier 
was prouder of it than he would have been of a 
crown. They fought many great battles. There 
was Jena, Austerlitz, Marengo and others. Some 
of them were splendid victories, but he lost all 
at Waterloo.” 


The lastis Fanny’s; she was only ten years 
old: ; 

“When Napoleon was a young man, an officer, 
he met the beautiful Josephine, a widow, and 
married her. Afterwards he divoreed her very 
wrongfully, and married Maria Louisa, an arch- 
duchess of Austria. Josephine was very sad 
and almost broken-hearted. And Napoleon is 
thought not to have prospered because he di- 
vorced this true wife who loved him. She was 
his good angel. They were Emperor and Em- 
press of France, though he was once only alittle 
corporal in the army, and she was a lady in pri- 
vate life from St. Domingo. Their history shows 
that truth is stranger than fiction.” 


There never was 





This was all that any of them had time to 
write. There is no knowing how much of a 
narrative we might have had from each one, if 
it had been a whole afternoon instead of twenty 
minutes. 

Each had something different from the others, 
and they were all delighted; and the best of it 
was that they never found out that they had 
been writing compositions. Try it, little readers. 

KIRKLAND. 
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PANTS WITH A POCKET BEHIND. 

A Jersey paper tells a story of a little boy in 
that State. He was climbing up an apple tree, 
and when upon the topmost lim), he slipped and 
fell to the ground. He was picked up and car- 
ried to the house in an insensible condition. Af- 
ter watching at his bedside through many weary 
hours, his mother perceived signs of returning 
consciousness. Leaning over him, she asked if 
there was any thing she could do for him now 
that he began to feel better. Should she bathe 





his forehead, or change his pillow, or fan him? 


Was there any thing he wanted? 

Opening his eyeslanguidly and looking at her, 
the little sufferer said,— 

“Yes; Twanta pair of pants with pocket be- 
hind!’ 





He got them. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of the Companion will pay $10 
for the best original, illustrated Rebus received 
at this office before May 1, 1873. 
The design must consist wholly of symbols. 
Words or parts of words expressed in letters will 
render the designs containing them ineligible to 
the prize. 
All puzzles received will be considered the 
property of the publishers. 
Communications to be addressed to the 
Ep1Tor oF Nuts To Crack, 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
oo 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. A festive day. 2. Clothing. 
8. To fix. 4. Before. 
5. Part of a ship. 6. Blind. 


The inifials give the name of a coun 7 in Europe; 
the finals its capital. A. H. SoMERs. 


2. 


REBUS. 





What we hope soon to see, 
3. 


BLANKS. 


Fill the blanks with the same word transposed : 
We find it dificult to lay —— long cherished —., 
B. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 
No mortal can my power withstand; 
I conquer all by sea and land. 
The fair are smitten by my charms, 
And willing yield them to my arms. 
No age or sex I ever spared, 
Grave Socrates 1] oft ensnared; 
And in the prison Tam found 
Soothing the prisoner’s bleeding wound. 
Allo’er the earth my name is known, 
Yet none can rob me of my throne; 
Grim death himself can't conquer me, 
I’ve conquered thousands more than he. 
1. A. @. 
5. 


REBUS. 


= 


Geographical. 


6. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead a farming utensil and leave to bellow. 
Worth but little and leave a pile. 
Labor and leave grease. 
Silk and leave a kind. 
Disposed of and leave confined. 
Ridden and leave a short poem, 
7 W. E. Sutton. 


REBUS. 





A Proverb. 





Conundrums. 

When isa little black dog not a little black dog? 
When he is a greyhound. 

When will water cease to run down hill? When 
it reaches the bottom. 

When does an ill-natured boy help his schoolfel- 
lows? When he cannot help it. 

Which is the coldest river in England? The ice 
is (Isis). 

Why is a fishmonger not likely to be generons? 
Because his business makes him selfish (sell fish). 

When is your umbrella like mutton fat? When it 
is dripping. 

What effect would the letter ‘‘n” have upon ice? 
It would make it ‘‘nice.”’ 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ganges, Lena, Don, Grand, Salmon. Red, Sev- 
ern, Ohio, Po, Indus, Tomsk, Lehigh, Rhone, Jor- 
dan, Colorado, Pearl, Seine, Thames. 

2. Cochineal. 

_ 8. Twist, Waste, Issue, Stint, Teeth. 











4. Sled, led, ed. Heat, eat, at. Swallow, wallow, 
allow. 
5. Honesty is the best policy. 
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A GREAT AQUARIUM. 

Small aquariums abound in private houses, and 
afford instruction as well as amusement to children. 
But in all our larger parks and public gardens large 
ones should be placed, giving opportunity for study- 
ing the habits of fish on a grand scale. One of this 
sort is found at Brussels: 

The Zoological Gardens at Brussels contain some- 
thing which is without a parallel in Europe, and 
might be introduced advantageously in the Central 
Park at New York. It is an immense aquarium ona 
novel principle. In a large, artificial cave, which 
contains a number of winding passages, is adorned 
with stalactites, and is all together quite as interest- 
ing as if it were natural, besides being drier and 
more airy—in this quiet and cool retreat are fitted 
up a number of glass reservoirs, lighted by gas jets 
above, and supplied with an unusual variety of finny 
inmates. Standing before one of these reservoirs, 
the habits and motions of the fish can be observed 
with perfect ease. The spectator, if at the bottom 
of a river, could not enjoy better advantages for 
ichthyological investigation. Pressing his nose 
against the glass, carp and bass will calmly seem to 
rub their sides against it. Huge eels will glide sinu- 
ously out of rocky nooks, and flout it with their 
tails; a sullen dog-fish, hideous to behold, will stare 
at it with stolid indifference; and stupid fish of di- 
verse kinds will pause before it in placid imbecility. 
In other compartments seals and crocodiles disport; 
while certain tanks are devoted to those curious 
creatures of the wave which seem to be half flower 
and half fish, and which have been burdened by nat- 
uralists with most unnatural Latin names. Halfa 
frank is the price of admission to this curious display, 
which Brussels claims as the finest of the kind in ex- 
istence. At Cherbourg, in France, something ofthe 
sort was recently projected; but there a bit of the 
genuine old ocean was to have been captured, and 
fitted only with those scaly beings which can live in 
salt water. Here both salt and fresh water fish 
abound, 

POWER AT NIAGARA. 

Some day, no doubt, the practical American mind 
will put Niagara to other uses than attracting won- 
der-loving travellers. It can be made the centre of 
the largest manufactories in the world. It seems in- 
credible that water-power may be found here ten- 
fold greater in force than is now in use in all the 
manufactories of the country. Says a contribu- 
tor to the Scientific American: “By the last census 
there are 52,007 water-wheels in operation in Ameri- 
can manufacturing establishments, giving a power of 
1,130,416 horses, while Niagara’ Falls gives a power 
of 11,363,036 horses.”’ 

o as 
GRAND-DADDY LONG-LEGS, 

The Massachusetts Ploughman puts in a plea for 
this homely littie fellow, grandfather long-legs, in 
the following manner: 

Everybody in the country is familiar with the lit- 
tle long-legged insect, which he calls by a variety of 
hames, the most common, perhaps, being ‘ ‘grands ir 


long- legs.” It is nimble as a cat. and a cunning, cu- 
rious creature. 


This isa species of spider, and is carnivorous or 


flesh-eating i in its habits, seizing ..s prey very much 
as a cat seizes a mouse. But it didors from other 
spiders in that it devours its victims bodily, while 
most spiders suck out their juices, or blood, and 
leave the flesh untasted. 

The grandair .cag legs is very beneficial, and ought 
never to ve Ge*siuyed. 
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of plant-lice and small insects that infest our gardens 

and fields, and at the West it has attacked the larve 
of the Colorado potato beetle, and is really doing 
something to help keep this terrible pest in check. 
We are afraid that we shall have plenty for it to do 
within five years, so let us not harm the grandsir 
long-legs. 

—— 
SUICIDE BY A MONKEY. 

Mr. Darwin may find a new proof of man’s devel- 
opment from the ape, in the fact that monkeys are 
known to commit deliberate suicide to escape pain, 
or other troubles. The following case is in point: 


A playful assistant to a fish-monger, with a bas- 
ket of crabs on his arm, took it into his head, while 
assing the monkeys’ house in the Jardin des 
p *lantes, Paris, the other day, that it would be amus- 
ing to give a crab to one of the monkeys which held 
out its “‘hand”’ through the wires of its cage. The 
animal, we are told, looked at it curiously, then 
raised it to his mouth. The crab—hitherto inert— 
now recovered its self-possession, and took hold of 
the monkey’s nose between its largeclaws. The oth- 
er, with a piercing cry, rushed to the roof of the 
bunting, clinging toacord. The crab continued to 
maintain its hold, the monkey frantically endeavor- 
ing to tear it away. Weary of the struggle, he sus- 
— himself to a bar by the tail, and swung vio- 
ently to and fro, hoping thus to throw off his ene- 
my, the other apes sitting below on the ground, 
looking on with astonishment at the strange specta- 
cle. Suddenly the poor animal became motionless. 
He was, an eye-witness suggests, thinking, and his 
reflections, we are told, were of a melancholy char- 
acter, as they ended in suicide. He let go the bar to 
which he had been suspended, and falling headfore- 
most, was killed instantly, his nose still in the claws 
of his persecutor. 
—— 


A GYPSY FUNERAL CEREMONY. 
The Paris Figaro contains an account of the death 
of a gypsy belonging to a tribe encamped in the 
Rue Duhesme: 


About half-past ten in the forenoon a young wom- 
an of twenty-two or twenty-three was broug!.t out 
of one of the tents, very pale, with black eyes, which 
burnt with a strange fire. The oldest members of 
the tribe ranged themselves round her, and one of 
them commenced, in an unknown language, a funer- 
al chant, set to the air of a polka. Every now and 
then all the others struck themselves on the breast, 
while repeating the last words of the chant. Then 
they drew acircle round the dying woman and 
edged it with pieces of broken glass. The man who 
appeared the chief of the tribe entered into the cir- 

cle, holding a bird in his hand, which he placed near 
the mouth of the young woman. After about a 
quarter of an hour the gy py cried out and expired. 
Her companions carried back the body into the tent, 
and let loose the bird. According to the bystanders 
at this curious ceremony, it was with the view of in- 
troducing the soul of the young woman into the 
body of the bird. 


cnnedinaiipe 
PEWTER LUCK, 


We read of a man who received his hat full of 
guineas from Satan in reward for committing a cer- 
tain crime, and who, on going to count them next 
day, found them all turned to slatestone. Too sud- 
den expectations find their rebuke sometimes as 
promptly as crime finds its punishment: 


Recently aman was driving acart in a field in 
Lewiston, Me., when the wheel struck a stump and 
moved it from its base, when out rolled a pile of 
glittering coin. The man, thinking he had struck 
one of Capt. Kidd’s reservoirs, began building air- 
castles while he picked up the gl ~ ye treasure. 
With a cheerful air he precipitated himself and 
treasure homeward, but finally discovered that the 
heap of coin he had fallen upon was a pile of pewter 
dollars, the production probably of some counter- 
feiters who had discovered that pewter was ‘‘no go,”’ 
and had hidden their ‘‘filthy lucre”’ in the decaying 
stump. All is not gold or silver that glitters, 


ed 


HOW MUNICH WOMEN WORK. 


One may see in Munich, every week, corps of fif- 
teen or twenty women cleaning the streets with hoes, 
and carrying away the dirt in wheelbarrows; and 
they w ork as rapidly and skilfully as men. It is the 
custom in Bavaria for a woodsawyer to be accompa- 
nied by his wife, who saws with him; and usually the 
hardest part of the work falls to her, that of carrying 
the wood in an enormous basket, strapped to the 
shoulders, frequently to the third or fourth floor. 
These women perform the work of men, and appear 
to be equally strong. “The principal causes of the 

peculiar diseases of the female ate poverty of the 
lood, etc., are caused,’ Dr. clam, police 
physician at Leipsic, asserts, “principally by femi- 
nine = ations and sitting style To these 
= be a ded bad room air, romance reading, etc.” 
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WHAT A PITY! 


A fashionable belle was promenading the streets 
of Pittsfield, when she attracted the attention of an 
old colored gentleman who was at work when she 
passed by him. The old darkey stopped his work 
and gazed intently at her until she turned the cor- 
ner, when, more in pity than in admiration, he so- 
liloquised thus} “Wonder what is dat she got 
on her back? speck she’s gwine to the springs to 
Eee It’s a pity she’s dat way. She's a purty 

al!” 

g a fet 

A YOUNG LADy studying French, and finding that 
belle meant “beautiful,’’ told somebody in a letter 
that we had a great deal of belle weather lately. 


A GENTLEMAN who had been arguing with an ig- 
noramus until his patience was exhausted, said he 
didn’t wish him dead, but he would be glad to see 
him—know more. 


Some of the experiences of our physicians in their 
round of duty, vaccinating the people, are decidedly 
amusing. One reports that a woman said she was 





“naturalized with small-pox before she left Ireland.” 
Another said she ‘“‘was not afraid of the disease, and 
| that she was not obliged to have her house chloro- 
| formed.” 


A Dansury Boy having heard that a cat will in- 
variably strike on her feet from whatever distance 
dropped, borrowed a cat, and made the experiment 
from a bedroom window. Unfortunately the cat 
dropped before he was ready, and, in a spasmodic 
—- to recover her, he lost his balance and rolled 

} out of the window after her. How she struck no- 


body knows, but how he struck was quite evident to 


At devours immense numbers ' the entire neighborhood an instant after. 


For AN IRRITATED THROAT, Cough or Cold, “Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” are offered with the fullest confidence 
in their efficacy. They maintain the good reputation they 
have justly acquired. Com. 








IF an article is to be judged by its popularity or suc- 
cess, the Wilson Sewing Machine is certainly ahead of all 
competitors, as all the other companies’ increase com- 
bined does not reach one-half of 4100 per cent. We would 
advise our readers to call and see a machine that can 
achieve such wonders, at the office of the Wilson Sewing 
Machine Co. Sold complete for $50, and warranted for 
five years. Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., and in all other citics in the United States. The 
Company want agents in country towns. Com. 








$723 EACH Wee a wnatet, Business 
legitimate. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 7—8t 


g 425 ® A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
e), Expenses paid. H. B. SUAW, Alfred, Me. 
a SPECIALTY F OR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. H. VHIIE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St., Boston, Fd “pies $1 per bottle. 23—tf 
R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by all druggists. 26—eow35t 
R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 


‘ 
E. Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40—35t 




















ROWN’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, ‘and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists. 24—eow35t 


ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purify ing and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 24—eow35t 


$500 § CASH PAID for a comparatively small ser- 

ce. Will not interfere with other yard 
Send stamp for full particulars. Add: 
Louisiana, Mo. 
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<#3RDOX ea masta, 
iy B. SEARS, Agent, 


8—tf 30 Devonshire Street, Boston, 





4 STUMP SPEAKER.—Being a collection of 
comic speeches and recitations, burlesque orations, 
stump speeches, laughable scenes, humorous lectures, but 
ton-bursting witticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny sto- 
ries, etc., etc., translated into the four modern. languages 
Yankee, “Dutch, Irish and oe for the convenience 
of the public atlarge. Price 15 


venteoquiens Made | om and the second Sight 


Mystery, as practiced by Robert feller and others, tully 
explained. In Lag — volume we place all the w onders 
oo the of our young friends, 





Price 15 cents. 

Short-Hand Without a Master.—By which the 
art of taking down sermons, Icctures, trials, speeches, etc,, 
may be acquired in a few hours. 58th edition, with a sup- 
plement. By the aid of this work any person of the most 
ordinary inteligence may learn to write short hand. Price 
25 cents. 

Cupid’s Magic Cards.—lnese curious cards will 
make any person showing them reveal their greatest se- 
crets. rewe & defy detection, and cause great amusement, 
Price 30 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent thy. mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the _— by HAPPY HOURS CU OMPAXY, 
22 Ann Street, New York. 8—tf ¢ 





Bexs: send for a package of the Magic Copying Paper 
—takes impressions of leaves, ferns, etc. Send 20 cts. 
for as ~ different colored sheets. Address J. MAND & 
CO., Box 109, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 12—2t 


Mi 





ONEY mate rapid/y with Stencil and Key Cheek 
ws Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
E S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St, Boston. Rly 





LOOK! LOooK! 1! 
50 Elegant Visiting Cards sent, post-paid, for 25 cents. 
_R —It J.L FRENCH, North Bridgewater, Mass. 


Us _PRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Wantcd—Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has reta led over 13,500. Send 
sie WHITNEY & CO., 0— 








Norwich, Conn. 





GELL like Hot Cakes!!" (They say). 
tal. Norisk. Requires no “talk” to sell 
aunenn sample, ete., 10 cents. J. JAY GOULD, 25 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. a 


Small capi- 
New and 


35 0 WELL ASSORTED FOREIGN 8! TAMPS, 
DU Post free, 56 cents. Superb Catalogue of Stamps 
for 1873, 32 pages, beautifully lilustrated, price 15 cents. 
Cireulars free. Address STAMP AND COLN CO., oon 
1089, Rockford, Tl. 1i~ 
RINTED INSTRUCTIONS for making beautiful 
Wax leaves, and all necessary materials by ‘mail, with 
sample, on receipt ot two dollars. ‘Ten dollars a day can 
be made with ease, teaching this new process. L. R. 
SPRINGER, Wax Emporium, 351 Washington Street, 
Boston, _10—1f 








7oes GREATEST SUCCESS of the YEAR! 
New Editions Now Ready! 


STRIKING FOR THE RIGHT. Price $1 75—for 
which the unequalled premium of $1000 was given. 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED. 
han -_ convinced that the author has honestly earned 
the s' —E. P. WuiPr_e in Boston Daily Globe. 
It is ‘undoubtedly the —_— book of the kind in the world. 
—Hon. Geo. T. ANGEL 

“Striking for the Right, ” is an admirable work of its 
kind, and promises well for the character of the series to 
which it belongs.—New York Times, 

I wish it were in my power to place it in the hand of ex- 
ery — woman and child in the land, as it deserves to 
be.—HE ary BEeRGH. 

om are beautiful sentiments whose price is above gold. 
The book is bright, and witty, and wise. We give it our 
hearty praise.—Springfield Republican. 


SILENT TOM. Price $175. 


The second book of the $1002 prize series is scarcely less 
popular than the first. The Boston Daily Evening Trav- 
eller says: It is quite as well written, as pure and 

in its teachings, and whoever reads one will be anxious to 
read the other, and he who reads both will have read two 
of the best Juvenile “5 =~ of the Season 

The Watchman and Retlector says: Here is a book that 
merits a wide reading, and will get it. “Silent Tom" is at 
once @ grand and fearful character. The aim of the book 
is high; its teaching is not less effective for being indi- 
rect, ‘and it honors true religion as much 4s it exalts liter- 

ary art. 

Eight additional volumes of the $1000 Prize Series are 
now ready. Price $150 each. They have received high 
praise from competent critics. 

Dr. Lincoln writes: They meet the want of the day for 
books which instruct and improve while they fascinate 
the reader. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


12—I1t 38 and 40 Cornhill, Boston. 





ESAT A a, 
TO ALL HAVING SPARE eM AVING SPARE TIME. 


“i> an an ake irae Gane UPWARDS EARNED 
WEEKLY without Risk—Local 
Agents wanted a eee for the 
PEOPLES’ PICTORIAL ATLAS, 
—% Published—Send fora Circu- 
ak Kesme Ldeurs te meratene 
— havi should 
to ad te VID WILLia MS, 
St, New York—173 


Washington St. Boston 8 South Green St. Chica, St., Chicago. 


BOYS READ 





“CAMPING OUT.” 


ao by J. R. OSGOOD & CO. 





ROWN' m | TEETHING CORDIA 


REN. 








PLEASANT RELL TABLE AND SAFE. 
ONLY 25 CENTS. 








The above cuts show the form m and some of the uses of 
the Sugar Trough Gourd. They grow to hold from four to 
nine gallons and are very use ful for lard cans, etc., as well 
as a great curiosity. My beautiful Ilust rated Catalogue 
tells hh how to grow them, and several hundred varieties of 
Flowers and Vegetables. Gourd seed and Catalogue, % 
ets. Address WALDO F. BROWN, Box 39, = ~" 
er Co., O. —2 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 
GREAT WESTERN} ag ttm ( 
aE gp ks 










PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Double, Single, Muzzle and nem. -Loading Rifles. Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3 to $300. Pistols, $] 
to $25. (48) 33eow26t 





CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 


America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
tar" 41,000 43 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


‘These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
ana *-e so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. Fraxz Liszt says: “I consider the Chickerin 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, 
= iy & convinced that they were justly entitled ‘to the 

rst Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the m 
complete as oe ae a and = py" for doing 
the very best class of work. Mess Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business A es, made and 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Jns: truments are now 
offered = Reduced a —— the “ONE- Price Systex,” 
free from all d and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
PIRST-CLass P1aNos now offered. 








A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Piano, for which they are a good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years. Send forcircular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 43—-ly 


ee 





A RARE CHANCE, 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half quire each of 
Pink and Lavender tint French Note Paper, with Envel- 
opes to match, with your Jniftal very handsomely placed 
in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Folder, which every 
lady needs in her writing-desk, and one of Cushman’s Ink 
Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains from 
the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, etc. Needed 





every family. All of the above will be sent post-paid t0 
' any address on receipt of 75 cents by PERRY MASON & 
CU., Fouth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. be 
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